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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tae article on Conservative Organisation which appears in 
another column is worthy of careful attention, and it will, 
we hope, provoke criticism. Sir Charles Walpole, as Chair- 
man for several years of the Chertsey Conservative Associa- 
tion, a seat which was regained at the General Election of 
January, 1910, has had much experience of organisation. 
As Deputy-Chairman of the Surrey Sessions, Sir Charles is 
well qualified to suggest changes in the law. It is not in 
the interest of the State that either party should be inade- 
quately represented merely by reason of defective organi- 
sation, and, therefore, the subject is one which, we think, 
Will be discussed from various points of view by our readers. 


The unpleasant incident which led to the unusual pro- 
cedure of relieving Mr. Ginnell, the Nationalist Member of 
Parliament for North Westmeath, of his Parliamentary 
duties for the space of a week has shown once more how 
keen the House is as a whole to resent any imputation upon 
the honour of the Speaker. Mr. Wedgwood, Liberal 

ember for Newcastle-under-Lyme, who wrote the letter 
accusing the Speaker of partiality, took the sensible and 
creditable course of apologising unreservedly ; Mr. Ginnell, 
who published the letter in an Irish paper, refused to 
retract a word, and spoke in a manner which emphasised 





the baseless charge. To his speech the House listened, as 
Mr. Asquith said, “ with patience, but also with disappoint- 
ment;” Mr. A. Chamberlain supported Mr. Asquith’s 
remarks of grave censure thoroughly; Mr. Redmond com- 
mented upon the “courtesy, fairness, justice, and impar- 
tiality”” which he and his colleagues had always received 
from the hands of the Speaker; other Members on both 
sides paid tribute to the Chair. By a large majority the 
motion was carried that the offender’s punishment should 
be suspension from the service of the House for a week— 
a mild punishment, considering the aggravated nature of 
the offence, but, it is to be hoped, an effective lesson. On 
such occasions the House is at its best, and the whole 
affair was carried out in a temperate and sane spirit which 


we could wish was more frequently applied to matters of 
party debate. 


Exiles from civilisation, those who are engaged in 
guarding our commerce or keeping watch over English 
interests in far corners of the world, will smile grimly when 
they read the discussion on London’s dulness which is pro- 
ceeding, at quite a Silly Season pace, in one of the papers. 
Of course, as with any subject where all depends upon the 
point of view, argument on such a theme may continue ad 
infinitum—or until everybody is tired. To the man who 
has been accustomed to spend his nights going the rounds 
of the ever-open Berlin cafés, London, with its curious 
regulations as to hours when human beings shall eat and 
drink in exchange for money, may well seem dull; and to 
the woman who is used to the inspiriting vivacity of Paris 
our more stolid Metropolis may appear slightly triste. The 
enthusiast who loves to haunt the forests of Africa in search 
of big game, or the man who enjoys the hustling methods 
of New York, may find himself soon out of patience with 
London; but the plain fact is that we all become bored 
with London sometimes. In the depth of winter, in the 
height of summer, it is liable to “ get on our nerves ;”’ it is 
so big, so oppressive in its dreariness or in its heat. Fora 
little while—maybe only a week or two, or even a week- 
end—we leave it behind; but that is where London scores. 
No other city calls us back so insistently ; to no other city 
do we return with such delight. The roaring streets which 
we so detested welcome us; we take a long breath of 
exhilaration and plunge once more into the vortex, vowing 
that never will we dwell far away from the sound of this 
tremendous voice. “London dull?” weexclaim. “Lives 


there a man with soul so dead” as to maintain such a 
heresy ? 


Dr. Henri Fauvel, a well-known Normandy poet in 
France, and formerly a leading medical practitioner in 
Havre, has just brought out a translation of “‘Cymbeline ” 
in rhymed verse for the French stage, published by the 
Libraire Paul Rosier at three francs. Messieurs Amédé 
Coignet and Georges Ackain supply the Preface, in which 
they refer to Doctor Henri Fauvel as “the first of our poets 
after Rostand,” and state that in thus adapting “ Cymbeline ” 
for the French stage the former is carrying out the original 
project of M. Albert Glatigny, the deceased poet of Lille- 
bonne. Dr. Fauvel dedicates this drama in its French 
dress to Mr. Algernon Warren, a brother of Dr. T. H. 
Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. As far 
back as 1892 Mr. Algernon Warren was instrumental in 
drawing attention to a French translation of Tennyson’s 
“Mand,” by Dr. Fauvel, who is a profound lover of 
English literature, and specially admires Shakespeare, 
Shelley, and Tennyson. According to the Preface, this 


“Cymbeline” rendering will in all likelihood be staged 
shortly. 
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APOTHEOSIS 


Up from the weltering plain the mountain way 
He toiled, what time the icy Vestal lured 
And made him fain of suffering ;—yea, endured 
His heart’s impatience and the crags’ delay 
Till, dead to swarmers of the lower clay, 
He stood upon the dizzy peak, immured 
In vasty silence, and all uninured 
To lonely Godhead lived his lofty day. 


Then as the lingering beams forsook the height, 
Forth to the void there leapt a cry, “Ah! Thou 
Who uncompanioned sitt’st among Thy spheres, 
Grant me the prattle of a child—the light 
Caress of human lips upon my brow— 
A woman’s hand to wipe away my tears!” 
P. J. F. 








LITERARY JOURNALISM? 


Wuy people are invited to pay sixpence for twaddle which 
is in no way superior to what is valued in other 
quarters at one-halfpenny is a puzzle of the times. It may 
be that certain people value twaddle highly, and it may be 
that certain editors have gauged the mental capacity of 
that portion of the public which is at all likely to purchase 
their wares. We wonder! 


Babbling twaddle, however, is one thing and vulgar 
twaddle is another. A very bad example of the latter 
appears in a weekly journal which, perhaps, has some 
circulation. Under the heading of “ Present-day Problems ” 
some fifteen hundred words of insolence and utter vulgarity 
are offered in part exchange for the sixpences of the unwary. 
It is, of course, possible that in cocoa circles, where sixpences 
are numerous and righteousness, as opposed to veracity, a 
stock commodity, this sort of fustian may be thought 
immensely diverting :— 


Quum pars Niliacae plebis, qaum verna canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas 
Ventilet zstivum digitis sudantibus aurum 
Nec sufferre queat majoris pondera gemmae, 


We think it is sinning against literature that a journal— 
however poorly printed on common paper—which professes 
to be a leader of opinion should publish matter which is 
absolutely devoid of literary merit and merely enfolds an 
unmannerly and vitriolic attack on an aristocracy which, in 
the past at least, has deserved well of all classes in the 
country. 

We will not elaborate our last thesis at this moment, 
because the learned author may wish to consult a primer 
before laying the vast resources of his knowledge before his 
limited public. 

We will now proceed to culla few floral gems from the 
string of words we have referred to :— 


We hope and believe that a majority of the men—for, 
after all, they are men—who stand before their looking- 
glasses draped in their robes, and adorned with even 
a water-gilt coronet, will say when they see themselves, “I 
look an awful fool in this get-up.” 





—<—<$<$—. 


Examine the gracefulness and rhythm of the writing; 
recall for one moment the axioms of literary style which the 
poor literary dunce Horace laid down in “ Ars Poetica,” 
and then sit at the feet of the master who penned the 
passage we have quoted. 


The great scribe warms to his subject as he proceeds to 
speak, with apparent authority, of the opportunities in life 
which fall “ to the dirtiest little wastrel born in the slums ;” 
and, incapable apparently of research in any of the available 
books of reference to inform himself as to the achievements 
of those who belong to the upper classes, calmly writes with 
pontifical pomposity :— 

The chance of achievement, indeed, for those brought up 
in such an atmosphere as this is slight, and the opportunity 
for service is diminishing, because the democracy is demand- 
ing a higher level of ability, a rational training, and, above 
all things, better education for those who fill positions of 
trust and authority. 

We hope that the democracy will also demand the better 
education of those who invite them to part with their six- 
pences. 

If the learned author ever has t’\e advantage of access to 
a library, he will probably find a volume entitled “ Who's 
Who,” and he will be able to revise his estimate of the 
achievements of the class which he vilifies. He will also 
observe nearly two inches of quite interesting matter about 
his editor, whose career has been one of honourable advance- 
ment from small beginnings—or, at least, cheap beginnings— 
to, at all events, an expensive climax. 

Limehouse in oratory, Limehouse in journalism—such is 
the stock-in-trade of the once respectable Liberal party. 

We fear that old saw describing the results of evil com- 
munications is being verified with remarkable accuracy in 
the downward track of Liberal methods. If the House of 
Lords is a bad institution it ought not to be so very difficult 
to demonstrate the fact. There is the glorious majority of 
one hundred and twenty, and there is a powerful—or at least 
numerous — Press, and yet neither the one nor the other relies 
upon argument and proof. 

It is curious! The case is so good, you know! The poor 
Peers are cornered, They have not an argument, a plea, or 
a hope of redemption It does seem a little mean, in such 
circumstances, to fling mud, abuse, and not very literate 
literature at them. The poor creatures are on their knees. 


“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


So wrote Virgil. The Nation—the great organ of the con- 
quering hosts—adopts a standard of conduct which is 
peculiarly suited to the cause which it champions, and it 
perhaps believes that it is the only course which will 


accomplish success. 
Ceci Cowper. 








THE LORDS AND THE CROWN 


By Montacur Woop. 
PART I. 


Tur whole theory of the Constitution as it applies to cer- 
tainly two of the three factors that go to compose it, is 80 
befogged and befuddled in the Radical brain that it calls for 
some wholesome attempt at elucidation. 

In the first place, Radical theorists lay down the assertion 
that a Second Chamber should be subordinate to the Elected 
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Chamber. That proposition is now by way of being accepted 
by most political sections with the immense reservation that 
a Second Chamber if subordinate in practice must by no 
means be subordinate in legal and technical power. That is 
all the difference. For what is the meaning of a Second 
Chamber? Let us consider it from the point of view of 
those who who have set themselves to fashion Constitutions. 
It is in its very essence a check on the one hand against 
revolutionary legislation based upon some chance victory, or 
victories, of the extremist element in the community or a 
combination of groups who by nefarious bargaining for 
mutual support are able to override the voice of more sober 
constituents of a nation, and on the other hand (and this is 
most especially vital), against legislation subversive of the 
Constitution itself. Of the latter it is of all things set to be 
the inviolable guard and custodian. 

The necessity of checks upon popular government is 
not, as heated exponents of tub oratory are prone to insist, 
merely a fusty survival of medieval patricianism, the last 
shackle of feudality upon the free, untrammelled march of 
an enfranchised people, but a requisition in the political 
structure of every State, however new-fangled. Recogni- 
tion of its necessity is abundantly illustrated in every 
civilised area, but is nowhere more unequivocally marked 
than in the United States of America. There is a Constitu- 
tion not in any way transmitted from the twilight of the 
Middle Ages to be subject to the accusation of outworn 
anomalies and anachronisms, or of initiation by old-world 
class domination. It sprang straight from a sheer democracy, 
fresh from an exultant revolt against thrones and oligarchies. 
Nevertheless the American Constitution bristles with checks 
not only of such a character that they possess a Second 
Chamber through which little or no legislation can ever 
manage to percolate, but they have devised such impregnable 
safeguards for the Constitution itself that no conceivable 
power on earth, save an overwhelming and incredible 
unanimity of parties, can possibly transform one iota or 
tittle of its original disposition. The American Constitution 
is as it is, and will remain as it is till the crack of doom, for 
unless a two-thirds majority in both Houses, backed by a 
subsequent two-thirds majority in the different States, 
unitedly favour any modification in its tenor, no such 
modification can be carried into effect, and such a com- 
bination of requirements can hardly be reconciled with 
the conceivable. Thus is the provision of sheer democracy 
devising for itself, and if this provision is good enough 
for the Republican American people, why is it not good 
enough for us, especially as the American Constitution, thus 
unalterable, cannot be said to have worked altogether well 
for the party of progress, whereas our Constitution, also, I 


submit, unalterable, has, on the whole, worked extremely ' 


Well in the interests of civic advancement. 

The question will at once arise, “Is our Constitution 
unalterable save by consent of both Legislatures”? And 
the further query, ‘Has the Hduse of Lords, on the whole, 
Worked well in the interests of civic advancement ?” that 
18 to say, has our Second Chamber, although legally and 
technically co-equal with the Lower House, been sufficiently 
subordinate in its actual methods? It is better to deal with 
the last question first and to point out that a Second 

hamber must in its essence be defined as a retarding and 
Conservative Chamber, otherwise its existence must of itself 

indefensible, and it can have no conceivable apology for 
Continuance. The function, therefore, of an ideal Upper 
Ouse is to reject legislation, especially should it be of any 





violent suggestion in any department of public affairs, and 
this is what the American Second Chamber ideally does, 
but ours does not. It is, in fact, a barrier through which 
processes of change are to filter slowly and gradually, if at 
all, and slowly and gradually except in a very few undesir- 
able instances do they in reality so filter. The function, there- 
fore, of a Second Chamber, the function for which it exists, 
is to reject legislation, except of course, in a case— 
(and this is the crux of the whole argument)—where the 
people have not as a party but as a nation, grimly, firmly 
and by an overwhelming numerical decision set their minds 
upon a measure. Does any one pretend that the present 
House of Lords in such a case has ever in action or theory 
represented itself as not inevitably bound to give way? The 
contrary under such circumstances is literally unthinkable. 
Does any one also pretend that any such measure corre- 
sponding to the above definition has been passed through the 
Commons during the last five years ? A great many moderate 
Conservatives were opposed to the rejection by the House of 
Lords of the Budget of 1909 and of the Education Bill of 1907 ; 
but will anybody have the hardihood to assert that either 
of those measures comes within the scope of the formula 
above suggested—that they were enactments upon which the 
people, not as a party but as a nation, had grimly, firmly, and 
by an overwhelming numerical decision set their minds? 

I do not wish to disregard the Radical objection that 
the House of Lords fail to fulfil their function because 
they accept Tory legislation, seeing that the answer is this: 
If the said legislation is progressive—and I maintain that 
Tory legislation is bound in these days to be progressive—so 
much the better for the cause of progress; that one party is 
in the position to induce the barrier to give way. If, on the 
other hand, the legislation is reactionary, so much the 
worse; but will any one have the temerity to assert that 
Tory legislation is reactionary ? Ido not know of a single 
instance, however much Mr. Balfour's Education Bill may 
be called into question. I therefore maintain that our 
Second Chamber has worked ideally in practice, and our two 
Chambers have facilitated legislation ina manner unequalled 
in any country in the world, just as our Constitution has 
been generally applauded in every latitude of the globe. 
Under these circumstances, knowing we have a Constitu- 
tion that all the world combines to envy, we might not 
unnaturally imagine we had a possession no one could filch 
from us. But now most amazingly in 1910 we are told this 
is not the case. We were indeed, as we thought happily, 
aware that all the fary and malignity and greed of power of 
the Radical party were impotent to effect this change, but the 
remarkable premise is now sprung upon us that the power of 
all powers that can affect this revolution is the Throne. 

It is needless to say that the original powers of the 
Throne were fought against centuries ago and jealously 
curtailed, not to say extinguished, as a danger to the power 
of the people, and now at this belated hour an unknown, 
unthought-of, sweeping, arbitrary, obsolete remnant of 
possible, but disputed, Crown authority is actually sug- 
gested by the Radical party as a means of carrying the 
most perilous, the most violent, the most gratuitous political 
upheaval of the last two centuries. Just imagine if the 
Tory party had attempted to revive for their immediate 
ends some abeyant prerogative of the Crown, what an 
infinity of clamour would have assailed their ears. How- 
ever, in this controversy let us come to stubborn facts. It 
has been impudently asserted in Radical papers “that no 
one disputes the propositiou that the Crown has the right 
to create peers to terminate a deadlock between the two 
Houses.” The proposition is most vehemently disputed. 
The Crown has no such power—it has no such power con- 
stitutionally, and it has no such power legally. Let us look 
into this. 
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REVIEWS 


THE CHIEF AIM IN EDUCATION 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim n Educa- 
tion. By Tuisexton Mark, M.A., B.Sc. (Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. net.) 


THERE is something almost pathetic in the contrast between 
this laborious, conscientious, and minute examination of the 
child’s mind and the educational methods that prevailed in 
former times. Johnson’s master, if one remembers rightly, 
used to call upon a boy suddenly to give the Latin for 
“ candlestick ;” the boy did not know. The dominie thereupon 
told him the Latin equivalent, and gave him a severe beat- 
ing. Even Johnson, who was far from sentimentalism, 
found this method both cruel and absurd. One learned the 
Latin for candlestick certainly, and never forgot it; but the 
operation was horribly unjust. Here, on the other hand, is 
Mr. Mark, who unfolds the whole philosophy of human 
nature so that a little chila may be taught its lessons in the 
best possible way. You are to give, let us say, some simple 
lesson on coal; before you do so properly you should read 
such passages as— 


“The inmost secret of each man’s heart is the secret of 
the whole world,” says Caird. And Spencer speaks of “ the 
‘I’ which continuously survives” and is the subject of 
our various experiences as a portion of the unknowable 
Power. This Spencer urges in order to meet the need of a 
principle of unity and continuity within human personality, 
for he sees that “the aggregate of subjective states consti- 
tuting the mental ‘I’ have not in themselves the principle 
of cohesion holding them together as a whole.” Behind the 
“ mental I,” the acts and facts of mind which made up our 
experience, there must be some primary nucleus or soul, 
one in nature with the universe, as Caird says, or, as Spencer, 
a “ portion of the unknowable Power.” 


What a contrast between the savage old pedant, with stick 
following on candlestick, and this patient and devout approach 
to the very antechambers of the eternal before a little girl 
can be taught that coal was once forests ! 

Which is right ? Let us be bold to say neither. The old 
way isa wicked way; that is certain. And we may be 
sure that Johnson was not great because of it, but in spite 
of it; for one man of genius it bred a thousand dunderheads. 
Or rather it bred dunderheads and nothing but dunderheads, 
a few of them carrying away a mechanical knowledge of 
grammar and dictionary, most of them carrying away nothing 
at all. Johnson, being a great man, survived the process, 
as to-day men of obstinate originality survive the foolish- 
ness of Public School teaching, and manage to be something, 
and somewhat in spite of all that their masters have 
endeavoured in the path of pure idiocy and vacancy. And 
then, on the other hand, this new way, this way of reaching 
the A B C through Caird and Spencer, and “difficulty of an 
Infinite Ideal combined with a finite consciousness.” What is 
to be said of it? Simply this-—that nothing could be more 
excellent or more amiable than the intention, nothing more 
feeble or null than the results. The old Lichfield boys, or 
some of them, did remember “candelabrum;” the new 
Maachester boys remember nothing at all. To usea popular 
but expressive idiom, they “don’t know enough to come in 
out of the rain.” Some time ago it was demonstrated in 
these columns that the modern race of Englishmen, speak- 
ing generally, have achieved the quite astounding feat of 
divesting themselves of the faculty of logical perception ; 
logically, we are no longer firmly convinced that two and 
two make four. Practically, as recent events have shown 
in letters of blood and fire and death, we have come as a 





nation to the mental condition of a resident in the 
tropics who should with patient care attract swamp- 
adders to his kitchen-garden, tempt tigers to his bunga- 
low with plentiful and palatable food, and occupy himself 
with the nesting of the scorpion in the children’s nursery, 
Logically, theoretically we are very near to the Ward 
of the weak-minded; practically, “ we don’t know enough 
to come in out of the rain.” A few weeks ago our rulers 
were instructed, by the experiment of death, that there are 
certain things called “ automatic pistols;” these pistols being 
deadly at 1,000yds. Therefore—O rare ergo /—having to 
deal once more with the wielders of these weapons, they 
sent against them a force of detectives armed with revolvers 
which kill, in practised hands, at thirty yards. Really, one 
almost wishes that savage old Hunter of Lichfield were 
permitted to return for a season, to work his incantations 
per modum baculi; beginning on the bodies of Cabinet 
Ministers, and proceeding to the corpuses of permanent 
officials. And if these things are done in the green tree of 
high position, what about the dry wood of the average “ man 
in the street” ? Education? But when a people has 
reached such a stage of theoretical and practical mania as this, 
what is the use of talking of education? You might as well 
talk Binomial Theorem to the wild ass, and choric metres 
to the giant sloth as prattle of educational theories to a 
generation that has forgotten alike how to spell “ winder” 
and how to clean it. 

How has it all come to pass? Chiefly through acts of 
National Apostasy from right-thinking and right-acting 
preconised in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, and 
since then solemnly ratified again and again in thought, 
word, and deed by the whole people. The theorem would 
sound quaint enough and extravagant enough in all con- 
science if it were stated in detail; yet it is inevitably true. 
Your American rebel of the late eighteenth century states 
his proposition that all men are born free and equal, and by 
stern decree of high justice the proposition works itself out 
in practical affairs. The newspaper of a few weeks ago 
contained the intelligence that President Taft had refused 
to pardon a millionaire condemned to gaol for the offence 
of keeping men in a state of “peonage,” which is polite 
for slavery. So it is, and so it will be; though all the 
“ Liberal thinkers ” of all the earth should protest and cry 
together with one voice, gunpowder will still blow up if you 
set light to it, and two and two will make four unto ages of 
ages, whatever the Peckham Protestants may say. If you 
say that vipers are harmless, that we should practise tolera- 
tion towards vipers, that vipers are made viperous because 
they are natives of the rocks, that vipers will cease to be 
viperous if we let them sleep in feather-beds and eat mutton- 
chops, that if vipers attack us we should reply with a rose- 
water spray, then our heel shall be pierced by the viper’s 
fang, and our bodies shall suffer the anguish and corruption 
of the viper’s venom. The premises are—in a rude logic— 
“England is a free country;” “All opinions should be 
tolerated.” And the conclusion is in modo mauser, in figura 
sanguinis et flammae ardentis. We reap what we have 
sown; we shall gather in yet more of these terrific harvests 
of fire and blood-shedding. 

So much for the general standpoint ; we are, in the proper 
sense of the term “uneducated,” because we have volun- 
tarily and resolutely withdrawn ourselves from that region 
in which alone true education is possible. Leaving the clear 
heights and the blue ether, we have gone down into the 
black fog; in it we wander, uttering confused cries, not 
knowing any more the way of Syon. But, specifically, the 
vice of all education—of common instruction even—™® 
these days is the dream that everything in general, and 
learning in particular, ought to be simple and easy: 
The Gospel must be simplified; the A B C must be 
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simplified ; we are to get all the goods of the world, 
physical, spiritual, and intellectual, without bother, without 
worry, Without pain. Pain is an evil; we are Liberals, and 
we mean to abolish evil, and so little boys and girls are going 
to learn their Latin grammar and their French verbs with- 
out any trouble at all. Yes; they will accomplish this feat 
when “ chickens get teeth,” as the negroes say; or at “next 
Nevermas,” as the Scots used to say. 

When Mark Twain commenced Mississippi piloting, his 
chief and instructor, Mr. Bixby, asked him an innocent 
question :— 

“ What is the shape of Walnut Bend ? ” 

Mark replied that he didn’t know that it had any particular 
shape, and he consequently got into trouble. And the 
following conversation took place :— 


“Do you mean to say that I’ve got to know all the million 
trifling variations of shape in the banks of this interminable 
river as well as I know the shape of the front hall at home?” 

“ On my honour, you've got to know them better than any 
men ever did know the shapes of the halls in his own house.” 

“TI wish I was dead!” 

“ Now, I don’t want to discourage you, but——” 

“Well, pile it on me; I might as well have it now as 
another time.” 

“You see, this has got to be learned: there isn’t any 
getting around it.” 


That phrase of Mr. Bixby’s states the real facts of the 
Mississippi piloting business, and, incidentally, the real 
facts of the whole universe. “There isn’t any getting 
around it.” You may try to get around it by Protestant 
Reformations, French Revolutions, Declarations of the 
Rights of Man, and by Grammar made Easy; but the fact 
still remains, not to be circumvented, not to be removed 
from its sure place while the strong heavens endure. 
Everything that is worth doing has to be done at the cost of 
endless pains and interminable labours. It was in the 
fervent heat of the cosmic process that the splendour of the 
diamond was fashioned—beauty came, as it were, from 
burning torments. And so from torment and from the fire 
of the soul come all the fair works and accomplishments of 
men ; it is the law of the world, and “there isn’t any getting 
around it.” 





MR. NOYES’ POEMS 


Collected Poems. By Aurrep Noyes. (Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 10s. net.) 


Two handsome volumes and seven hundred pages for a poet 
at his thirtieth year in this much-maligned twentieth 
century is something to muse onindeed. Yet here is the 
irrefragable fact before us, will we or will we not. But, as 
in most other things, the fact is one thing, and the deduc- 
tions we may choose to make from the fact are wholly 
another. It would be churlish to look askance at a poet 
simply because he has achieved an uncomfortable bulk of 
work at an extraordinarily early age, even as it would be a 
token of smugness to grumble because he has hit popularity 
despite the fact that most of the best poetry has always 
been unpopular in its own day. Mr. Noyes cannot complain 
if these things set up a prejudice in his disfavour ; a large 
bulk of work at an early age, together with a suddenly 
earned popularity, can but suggest one thing, and that is 
the peculiarly deadly thing—a derived voice of song. 
Historic examples show that most poets’ early years have 
been taken up with the effort to shake free from the influence 
of the voices that sung before them, and to individualise 
their own song. This makes against a large body of work, 
and it also makes against popularity, since tentative efforts 
can never be popular. 





Mr. Noyes, however, by the very use of the word 
“collected,” denies that these volumes contain tentative 
work. In a manner that wins admiration he takes his stand 
by them, and avows them as his own to all the world. 
Therefore the critic must needs take him at his own word 
and judge these volumes as a serious and seemingly per- 
manent contribution. This is a pity, for by that standard 
it must be said that he fails, though his failure is far indeed 
from ignominy. One can trace in his work, from the early 
poems to the latest, strata upon strata of influence. In a 
sense all poetry is derivative, since none of us can disavow 
the Great Memory, but in the highest sense the truest art 
is the most purely individualistic. That is to say, the fact 
that Mr. Noyes derives his ancestry from Shelley, Keats, 
and Swinburne only implies that he comes after them; but 
the fact that he echoes them is in itself a denial of his 
own song. Witness such a stanza as the following out of 
“Orpheus and Eurydice : "— 


And over the cold white body of love and delight 
Orpheus arose in the terrible storm of his grief, 
With quivering, up-clutched hands, deadly and white, 
And his whole soul wavered and shook like a wind- 
swept leaf ! 


To say that this is derivative of Swinburne is to make a 
statement short of the fact. It is the actual and authentic 
Swinburne itself. 


There is this much in Mr. Noyes’ favour on this head, 
however, that such unhappy derivation partly arises because 
he wishes to sing concerning the same type of subject 
that Swinburne chose, and it is undeniable that certain 
subjects can only be sung in certain manners. Swinburne 
was forced to his manner by his subject, and Mr. Noyes has 
been forced to the same manner after him. There are poems 
in these two volumes in which he has shaken free from his 
influences, and given us something from his own founts of 
song. Such a poem is “ The Progress of Love.” A certain 
sonnet of his—which does not appear in these two volumes— 
addressed to Fiona McLeod, discovers for us the artistic 
ancestry of its idea. “The Progress of Love” is not merely 
good in spite of the ancestry of idea, but actually because of 
it. The conception is richer in Mr. Noyes’ poem than it 
ever was, or could have been, in the hazy twilight of the 
earlier writer. 


Such another poem is “ Forty Singing Seamen,” which 
enables us to strike on one of his dominant notes of song, 
one of those things that belong to Mr. Noyes and to no 
other. It is easily discoverable in the following stanza from 
the poem quoted :— 


So we thought we'd up and seek it, but that forest fair defied us— 
First a crimson leopard laughs at us most horrible to see, 
Then a sea-green lion came and sniffed and licked his chops and 
eyed us, 
While a red and yellow unicorn was dancing round a tree! 
We was trying to look thinner, 
Which was hard, because our dinner 
Must ha’ made us very tempting to a cat o’ high degree ! 


Chorus—Must ha’ made us very tempting to the whole menar- 
jeree. 


Some would find this an echo of Kipling, but it is not so, 
despite the fact that Kipling led the way with this kind of 
thing. It has, for example, quite a delicate beauty that is 
essential not only to its manner but also to its inception. 
In “ A Tramp Transfigured ” this effort after beauty is more 
pronounced, in the same kind of song; but there the beauty, 
being less robust, and therefore more foreign to the subject, 
is too attenuate. It seems more an effort, and less a native 
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product. It. is certainly not a very lofty manner of song (it 
is not poetry), but it has a ringing and quite worthy melody. 

Another subject that Mr. Noyes ma‘ses to serve the pur- 
poses of song is children’s tairy lore. From first to last it 
threads his work with perennial interest, while it is the 
cause of being of two long poems, “ The Flower of Old 
Japan ” and “ The Forest of Wild Thyme.” This is not the 
world of fairies that interests Mr. W. B. Yeats’ poetry, not 
a world within worlds of which the outer is symbolical, it is 
a genuine world of fancy and make-believe. Mr. No;es 
endeavours, it is true, to attach a deeper meaning to it 
sometimes, but it cannot be said that success attends his 
efforts. It is a world for the love of children, and its 
talisman and goal is Japan. Indeed, he often conjures with 
the word “Japan” to upcall mystical meaning, with sad 
failure, it must be confessed, to those who know of a Japan 
in which a very unpoetical commerce is enthroned as 
supreme Deity, with tyranny to match it, and with sweated 
labour and vice as fit accompaniments. 

Mr. Noyes’ greatest, though not his best, effort is “ Drake.” 
It is an epic, and if ever a poem deserves to succeed this poem 
does. Apart from every other consideration, the poet who 
writes an epic in this age is one who deserves well at the 
hands of every lover of the highest of Arts. The poem is 
written with extraordinary spirit and with prodigal colour. 
The colour of jewels, the romance of adventure, the love of 
seemingly impossible deeds, the characteristic English love 
of the sea and the splendour of seamanship, the tropical 
refulgence of lands at, the ends of the earth are all called in 
to advance the interest. There is no failure of interest in it 
from first, to last. On its claims of excitement of adventure 
alone it is better worth reading than many an excellent 
book that rests on this only. He does actually call round 
his hero the halo of the heroic, no mean achievement. When 
Sidney, “the king of courtesy,” comes to offer himself for 
service in the fleet that is to oppose the Armada this is how 
Drake rejects him :— 

With grim eyes 
He scanned,the silken knight from head to foot, 
While Sidney, smiling graciously, besought 
Some place in their adventure. Drake’s clenched fist 
Crashed down on the old oak table like a rock, 
Splintering the wood and dashing his rough wrist 
With blood, as he thundered, “ By the living God 
No! We've no room for courtiers, now! We leave 
All that to Spain.” 


When Drake captures a galleon in the far West, this is how 
the treasure is described :— 


The hold like one great elfin orchard gleamed 
With dusky globes and tawny glories piled; 
Hesperian apples, heap on mellow heap, 

Rich with the hues of sunset, rich and ripe 
And ready for the enchanted cider-press ; 

An Emperor's ransom in each burning orb ; 

A kingdom’s purchase is each clustered bough; 
The freedom of all slaves in every chain. 


Between this love of colour and the splendid spirit in which 
he attempts the heroic, sometimes the fabulously heroic, 
the poem is sustained in interest. But as a poem, in the 
realm. of. poetry, it. does not succeed. An epic demands 
three things—form (meaning unity of structure and archi- 
tectonic ability), metrical skill, and the strength of reserve. 
None of these Mr. Noyes has, or let us rather say hopefully, 
he has none of them as yet. 

The new poems contained in this collection are largely of 
the type that is written to order on State occasions; and it 
is not well to judge of a poet when his muse is, as he 
should never let it be, perfunctory. “Mount Ida” is among 
them, however,;and this, in.spite of its echoing of Keats and 
Shelley, is a fine poem. 





EAST-BOURNE--AND “THE TIMES” 


East-Bourns Memories (1845 to 1901). By Groraz F, 
Cuambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, &c. Illustrated. 
(East-Bourne: V. T. Sumfield. 12s. 6d. net.) 


No reviewer can well resist the appeal of a book which treats 
of the locality where he spent the happiest days of his life, 
and which, by transporting him once more among scenes and 
people well known to him in his boyhood, makes him feel 
nearly half a century younger than he actually is. The name 
of East-Bourne is doubtless more familiar to the general 
reader of the present day when it is written as one word; 
but the author of the book before us gives various reasons 
for dividing it into two. LEast-Bourne is certainly the older 
form, and that to which the Dukes of Devonshire and the 
Gilbert family, who chiefly own the soil of the well-known 
Sussex watering-place, have always adhered, In Domesday 
Book, however, the village (such it was at the Conquest) is 
simply called Borne. 

Mr. Chambers is a many-sided man. His name is well 
known to all who are interested in astronomical science, on 
which he has written several text-books ; he has also long 
been connected with the Parliamentary Bar, and has dis- 
charged important duties under Government; further, he 
was at one time a Captain in the Sussex Engineer Volunteers, 
and fora great many years he played an important part in 
East-Bourne’s municipal life. To put the matter in a hack- 
neyed but none the less appropriate way, what he does not 
know of the town and its surroundings and their extremely 
interesting history is scarcely worth knowing at all, and he 
has here gathered, together a vast amount of information 
which is often of much more than mere local interest. In 
some respects he has stayed his hand, from a desire to avoid 
repeating anything previously said in his own handbook to 
the town, or in the works of East-Bourne’s other historians, 
such as Mr. R. J. Graham and Mr, J.C. Wright. Never- 
theless we here have several interesting pictures of EHast- 
Bourne in the past, and are shown how the town gradually 
expanded and became a place of. importance. 

Both Mr. Chambers and the present reviewer were partly 
educated there, going to the same school, though not at the 
same period. Mr. Chambers’s term of instruction under the 
worthy James Anthony Bown was confined, indeed, to the 
first “fifties,” whereas ours came in the next decade, 
extending from the beginning of 1861 to the summer of 
1865. The school-house was originally known as “The 
Gables,” but Mr. Chambers says that in his time no parti- 
cular name was given to Mr. Bown’s academy. In ours, as 
is shown by the inscriptions in half a dozen “ prizes” 
which we were lucky enough to wrest from our school- 
fellows, ‘The Gables” had become “Eastbourne School,” 
an appellation to which the establishment was fairly entitled, 
for with its sixty boarders or more it was in all respects the 
town’s chief place of education. The population of Kast- 
Bourne was then, however, under 6,000, whereas to-day it is 
nearly 45,000 ; and instead of their being, as in our time, only 
four or five schools all told, there are now, in addition to 
East-Bourne College, founded in 1867, between two and 
three hundred educational establishments of various degrees. 

It may perhaps interest Mr. Chambers to know that we 
once did our best to immortalise “The Gables” in a novel 
of ours, and we may also tell him that the school produced 
several literary men and journalists. Among them was the 
late Mr. Horace Voules, who was long Mr. Labouchere’s 
coadjutor on Truth, in which journal he laudably exposed 
several egregious swindles. Three of the brothers Vizetelly, 
authors, war correspondents, and journalists, were also 
among Mr. Bown’s pupils. Mr. George R. Sims is another 
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literary man who received his early education at LKast- 
Bourne, but he attended a different school. 

We have said that Mr. Chambers’s book is of more than 
local interest. This is largely because he came in contact at 
East-Bourne, at one or another time, with a very large 
number of notable people, respecting whom he tells a variety 
of anecdotes. King Edward and Queen Alexandra (when 
Prince and Princess of Wales) figure in his pages. There 
is frequent mention of successive Dukes of Devonshire and 
other members of the Cavendish family. Two Dukes of 
Rutland are also here, together with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the late Lord Nelson, 
Lord Willingdon, and many others who have figured pro- 
minently in public life, and Mr. Chambers often has some- 
thing interesting to say about them. Some stories told him 
by the third Earl Nelson, the well-known Churchman, were 
amusing. Here is one of them :— 


Lord Nelson once found himself in possession of a spurious 
sovereign. He put it, as he thought, into an out-of-the-way 
corner of his waistcoat pocket, where it would not get 
mixed up with other coins. He afterwards hired a cab, and 
when the trip was over put his hand into his pocket for the 
fare, one shilling. Forgetting all about the bad sovereign, 
he pulled that out of his pocket, and feeling the coin with- 
out looking at it, gave it to the cabman as a shilling. 
Cabby drove off quite satisfied. He had only got a little 
way, however, when Lord Nelson discovered that he had 
given the man the bad sovereign, so he shouted after him to 
stop. Cabby heard the shout, turned round, and derisively 
flourished the coin in the air. History has not recorded his 
feelings at a later time in the day. 


Another of Lord Nelson’s stories was this :— 


In a certain year (I think 1844) he went into the country 
to stay with a friend who accosted him thus: “There will 
be in church to-morrow an old lady who is very anxious to 
make your acquaintance. I told her that I would introduce 
you to her; and what do you think she said? ‘Oh! you 
need not do that. I shall be able to recognise his lordship 
easily ; I remember that he has only one arm !’ ” 


Almost at the end of Mr. Chambers’s book we made an 
unexpected discovery, which will explain to the reader the 
perhaps somewhat peculiar title given to this review. Our 
author tells us that his grandmother, Mrs Brodie (wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Brodie, Vicar of East-Bourne from 1810 to 
1828), was a daughter of the John Walter who founded the 
Times, and that she inherited from him a two-sixteenth share 
inthat famous newspaper. At her death the share in question 
was subdivided, and in due course Mr. Chambers himself 
became the holder of one-ninth of two-sixteenths in the 
Times. “ But,” says he, “ there were smaller sub-divisions 
than this. Several of my cousins held one-fourteenth of 
two-thirds of one-ninth of two-sixteenths.” A holding of 
that kind certainly necessitated a good knowledge of 
arithmetic whenever dividend day came round. Mr. 
Chambers adds that he has known a great deal about the 
Inner history of the T'imes throughout his life; and although 
he feels that this is not the time or place to say all he could 
say on the subject, he appends a variety of information 
Which will be useful to future historians of the English 
Press. He points out that the third John Walter and his 
son and successor, Mr. Arthur Waiter, were by no means 
chief proprietors of the Times, as was often thought, but 
were simply minority shareholders, their holdings being no 
more than about one-eighth, leaving seven-eighths held 
by other people, brothers, and cousins, &c. 

Mr. Chambers roundly blames the third John Walter 
and the ‘J'imes manager (Mr. J. C. Macdonald) for 
embarking in the famous Parnell affair without holding any 
consultation with the co-proprietors of the paper. Walter, 


Moreover, made a mistake, Mr. Chambers declares, in 
b 


refusing “the offer of the Government of the day to provide 
out of the public funds the official expenses of the Parnell 
Commission, as distinguished from the personal expenses of 
the Times. This would have eased the main burden on 
the proprietors very considerably.” As it was, the affair 
cost them no less than £180,000, of which, says Mr. 
Chambers, only a small proportion fell on John Walter 
personally. ‘The non-acceptance of the [Government's] 
offer was the more blameworthy because others, and not 
himself, were to be the chief sufferers.” 

Mr. Chambers, who is a strong Conservative (a member of 
the Carlton Club), sums up what he calls “the Parnell 
escapade” as a “praiseworthy and patriotic move in its 
conception,” but one which “lacked an adequate basis for 
success.” It undoubtedly “shook the credit of the Times, 
and precipitated the decay of its influence and circulation.” 
Then came Mr. Arthur Walter’s unsuccessful management, 
the whole ending “in the necessity of reconstructing the 
concern, and turning it into a limited company, with the 
Walter control reduced almost to zero.” Mr. Chambers 
then goes on to say :— 


In the hands of the new management, under a board of 
directors of up-to-date journalistic experience ... I 
still think the paper has a great future before it, and I have 
shown my confidence by retaining a considerable share in 
it, though my income from it will never be even one-tenth of 
what itonce was. Whether it will ever regain its old financial 
position is another matter. For many years between 1868 
and 1885 the annual dividends paid to the proprietors 
exceeded £80,000, and in 1876 amounted to £93,000. Great 
wars always had the effect of lowering the profits. The 
Franco-German War caused a drop of nearly £5,000 in the 
next year’s dividends. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877 
was still more disastrous; the drop was £18,000, but the 
next following years in each case showed a full recovery. 
The actual causa causans of these great fluctuations was the 
determination of the management to get the best obtainable 
news with the greatest possible promptitude, regardless of 
cost. 

Those last remarks should help to dispel the popular 
fallacy that war is a source of profit to the newspaper press. 
It always entails a great increase of expenditure, rendered 
imperative by the public eagerness or anxiety for news, and 
by the keen competition existing between different journals. 
Increase of circulation can scarcely ever compensate for the 
increase in expenditure, and if the latter were not incurred 
a paper would be ousted from public favour by more enter- 
prising rivals. On the other hand, of course, a newspaper’s 
reputation is often consolidated by its enterprise in war 
time, and, in the case of a new journal, the foundations of 
its success may be laid. 

Our quotations from Mr. Chambers’s book will have 
shown that it is by no means restricted to the subject of 
East-Bourne. Besides appealing to the inhabitants of that 
prosperous and delightful watering-place, it contains nume- 
rous pages of interest to the general reader. It is embel- 
lished with fifty-four plates from old engravings, drawings, 
and photographs, many of them views of parts of old EKast- 
Bourne and neighbouring spots, such as they were in the 
long ago, or as they remain to-day. 





AN ANCIENT SAGA 
Beowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment. A Translation into 
Modern English Prose by Joun R. Ciuarx Hatt, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue translator of this important work has rendered all 
students a great service by his conscientious and thorough 





treatment of a poem which is one of the most precious 
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treasures of English literature, concerning which, notwith- 
standing the countless books and articles that have been 
written on this favourite Early English and Gothic hero, 
fresh and even still more interesting discoveries will assuredly 
be made, probably in Bohusliin, the scene of the last exploits 
of Beowulf. : 

It is indeed remarkable that one of the earliest Scandi- 
navian sagas, with its incongruous Christian additions, should 
have been handed down to us in such a perfect state full of 
local colour, not thanks to a Scandinavian scald, but to some 
unknown Saxon, Anglian, or Mercian gleeman, who imbued 
his work with such zeal and poetic skill that his “‘ amended” 
version of Beowulf is probably far more interesting and 
human than the rough original Gothic or Jutish sagas 
which probably formed the body of the work. Thanks to the 
conscientious rendering of this priceless treasure into modern 
English and to the copious notes and illustrations with 
which it is illustrated, the English people have now placed 
before them a faithful picture of the life and ideals of their 
Viking forefathers, the Goths of Viken (South Sweden), 
the Danes of Skane (East Denmark, now South Sweden), of 
Zeland and Funen (West Denmark), so far back as the fifth 
century. We see their great halls (“ Haller” and “Up Salar”) 
hung with gold embroidered tapestry, their carved and gilded 
war-vessels (Drake), their gold inlaid and enamelled weapons, 
their beautiful jewellery, hardly surpassed even in our days, 
their ornate drinking-vessels, their splendid armour and 
other war-gear, the rich and costly harness of their horses. 
All these are described with astonishing accuracy in this 
grand old poem Mr. Clark Hall has so ably translated into 
pure, vigorous, simple English. 

Judging from internal evidence, an impartial critic might 
take it for granted that Beowulf was no Dans, but a Goth 
or Jute, from the old province of Viken (Bohuslin), and 
resided near Hronenaes, near Gothenburg (pronounced in 
English “Jutteborg”’). His abuse of the Danes, and his 
praise of “the vengeful Swedes, vigorous and keen on 
fighting across the lakes ” (Wener and Wetter), also the 
distinction drawn between his own people and them, is 
strong evidence of this assumption. The present poem, as 
handed down to us, is, however, the finished work of some 
early English poet (gleeman), or minstrel, whose home was 
England; for the language, with few exceptions, is Early 
English, and not Norse or Gothic. The bragging about 
Gaetish (Gothic) pluck as compared with that of the Danes 
is very significant. The use of such a term as Wyrd instead 
of “ The Fates” in an English translation is to be regretted, 
as it only mystifies the reader. 

The translator’s contention that Beowulf, notwithstanding 
his Munchausen adventures, was an historical personage is, 
in the writer's opinion, thoroughly justified, for not only are 
the place-names, localities, and tribes mentioned in Beowulf 
familiar to Scandinavian archeologists, but the armour, 
weapons, jewellery, and other articles found in the tumuli of 
Sweden and Denmark so strikingly resemble the objects 
described in Beowulf that one cannot doubt that the Gothic 
hero actually existed, and performed many remarkable 
exploits which in process of time have been exaggerated by 
his admirers until we have them at last in their present 
surprising form. 

Bohusliin, with its rocky headlands, deep and gloomy 
fiords, and wild skerries, and not Jutland, as the translator 
affirms, is probably the scene of the last feats of the brave 
and noble Beowulf against the dragon. What the monster 
could be no one seems to know, but that the inhabitants of 
the skerries in’ Sweden believe in sea-monsters to this day 
there is not the least question, for one appeared, or is alleged 
to have appeared, last summer at Saltsyébad, near Stockholm, 
and scared many simple folks almost out of their wits. This 
strange incident brings Beowulf very near to us. 





The saga was probably introduced into England by the 
Jutes of Kent, or by the Viking Jutes, or Goths from Viken, 
in South Sweden, who had settlements in East Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. From them it could easily have passed over 
to some skilled Anglian or Mercian minstrel, who, with true 
artistic craft, collected the scattered jewels, and wove them 
into a costly vestment of rich brocade, which will last for 
many centuries. 

Whilst praising the thorough erudition of Mr. Hall—for 
he has consulted about two hundred works on Beowulf alone, 
dating from 1815 to 1910—we must confess that we hold with 
Professor Bugge that the Gaets were not a different, but 
practically the same, race as the Gitar, or Jutes, and were 
likewise Goths. In Swedish the English “g” is generally 
pronounced as a soft “j,” almost a “y,” and the 
words Gothenburg, East Gothland, West Gothland, Gotha 
Elf are pronounced in the South of Sweden “ Jéteborg,” 
“ Ostra Jétland,” “ Westra Jétland,” and “ Jéta Elf ;” whilst 
the people are called “ Jitar,” not “Gaetar.” The Danes 
who inhabited the peninsula of Jutland originally belonged 
to the same race, and were also Jutes or Jites. This being 
the case, it would perhaps be easier for English readers if 
Mr. Hall had called the Gothic followers of Beowulf Jétes, 
or Goths, since we know from the lay that they belonged 
to Gothland, in contradistinction to the Danes, who inhabited 
Skane and the isles of Denmark; whilst the Svea folk (the 
Swedes) dwelt on the other side of the Lakes Wener and 
Wetter. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Afriea South of the 
Zambesi. A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, 
and particularly the Bantu. With Numerous Folklore 
Talea of these Different People. By Grorar McCat 
Tueat, Litt.D., LL.D. Illustrated. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Even to those who have merely a cursory acquaintance with 
the literature of South Africa Dr. Theal will need no intro- 
duction. As the standard historian of Africa south of the 
Zambesi, his name and his work are equally well known to 
all who show any interest in the past of South Africa. His 
great history of that region has just been completed, and, 
recognising that the students of South African ethnography 
have some grievance in finding that the chapters on their 
subject are scattered throughout the eight volumes of his 
masterpiece, he has collected them and, with the addition of 
further material, constructed another volume, which will 
not only prove invaluable to students of the native races of 
South Africa, but which should, if only as a piece of general 
literature, secure a wide public. Dr. Theal has written 
book of absorbing interest. His narrative is in many parts 
entrancing; and, although his literary style is easy and 
encouraging to the reader no matter how abstruse the topic 
on which he writes, he has sacrificed nothing of the sound 
scholarship, the wide reading, and the clear judgment which 
form the basis of his work. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Dr. Theal has written a book which will for long 
contain the last word on the South African native races. 
The extent of ground covered in this book is for the most 
part indicated in the full title given at the head of this 
notice. The Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Bantus are 
treated in succession. The different theories concerning the 
origin of these races is discussed: their history, built up 
step by step from widely scattered records, is related; the 
life of the different peoples, their customs, their habits, their 
beliefs, and even their thoughts are described. A fair pro- 
portion of the volume is, moreover, devoted to the folklore 
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of these tribes raised by Dr. Theal far in the scale of interest, 
and the many tales which he relates if collected and illus- 
trated would of themselves make a volume of fairy-tales 
certain to gain favour with the children. 


The Bushmen are the earliest race of which any 
trace can be found in South Africa. Dr. Theal con- 
siders them identical with the palwolithic pygmies, 
of whom traces are still found in Europe and else- 
where. Their original home, he believes, was in Central 
Asia, and from that source one section moved towards 
Europe and another into Africa. All relics of this earliest 
of European races which still survive he finds almost 
identical with the corresponding implements and utensils of 
the Bushmen, and he adds that the prehistoric paintings 
recently discovered in a centuries-hidden cave near Pau are 
indistinguishable from the work of the Bushmen in South 
Africa. These very rudimentary people were still more widely 
spread than over Europe and Africa. Traces of a similar 
race have been found in Australia and among the Mongols, 
and, moreover, the existing aborigines of the Philippines, 
the Andaman Islands, and Penang in the Malay Peninsula 
“are so like the Bushmen that it is almost certain they are 
of the same stock.”’ 


After the Bushmen came the Hottentots. The former 
were forced through the length of Africa by more powerful 
races. The latter also came in from the North-east, and 
from the same quarter came centuries later other races 
whose descendants, more or less pure, held within recent 
times sway in different regions of Africa. Despite the great 
pressure from the North, the whole of the earliest race now 
known as Bushmen—that is to say, the minority who survived 
the onslanghts of the invaders—did not make its way to the 
South. Isolated fragments remained behind, and probably 
the last of these is the pygmies of the Central African forest. 
The Hottentots Dr. Theal derives from light-coloured 
Hamites, soldiers in the Egyptian service who mutinied and 
marched into Somaliland about 650 p.c., and the women— 
Bushmen—whom they found there. In order to explain 
the persistence of the differences which still exist between 
the Hottentots and the Bushmen, Dr. Theal suggests that 
further immigrations of men of the superior stock were 
made at later periods so that the predominance of that stock 
was assured. The Bantus, of whom all the races of South 
Africa, except the Hottentots and the Bushmen, are branches, 
also came from the North, and to them far more detailed 
attention is given by Dr. Theal; but it must not, however, 
be thought that the treatment meted out to the two earlier 
races is by any means inadequate. This he was enabled to 
do by the far more voluminous material at his disposal when 
he came to consider the relatively modern settlements of 
the race which was predominant in South Africa prior to 
the advent of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English. 
One chapter, the last, is entitled “The Mystery of South 
Africa.” It relates to the mighty ruins of Mashonaland, 
and Dr. Theal leaves it where he found it—an unsolved 
mystery. 

In the course of his pages the author has many opportuni- 
ties for turning aside to discuss and linger over subjects not 
in the direct line of the march to which he has set himself. 
For the most part Dr. Theal keeps rigidly ahead, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left. Knowing this, it is 
probably quite unconsciously that he throws a lurid light on 
the efficacy of the conversion to Christianity of many of the 
natives of South Africa. The following quotation relates to 
Bantu converts, the most highly-developed, intellectually, of 
the natives, and consequently the most favourable material 
for leading towards Christianity and civilisation :— 


When I first went to Lovedale nothing impressed me 
more forcibly with the futility of much of the educational 





work than the sight of boys in the senior classes learning 
Latin and reading Shakespeare while their minds were steeped 
in the crudest superstitions. There was one boy in particu- 
lar. . . . He was in the Matriculation class, a Chris- 
tian, and a member of the Christian Association, in connection 
with which he used to go out to preach on Sundays to the 

+ “Red” Kaffirs in the surrounding kraals. Through over- 
work his health broke down, and, seeing no ostensible cause 
of his illness, he immediately thought he was bewitched, a 
belief shared by all his friends at the Institution. He con- 
sulted a native witch doctor in the district, who advised 
him that he was being bewitched by an enemy in Basuto- 
land, and afew days later he left the school to seek out his 
would-be murderer. 


This quotation by Dr. Theal is from a pamphlet by Mr. 
K. A. Hobart Houghton, a teacher at the Lovedale College. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston 


Srewart Cuampernain. A Translation from the German 
by Joun Less, M.A., D.Litt. (Edin.). With an Intro- 
duction by Lorp Reprspate, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., &e. In 
Two Volumes. (John Lane. 25s. net.) 


ON one point, and on one point only, will there be general 
agreement regarding Mr. Chamberlain’s work, which, although 
published some years ago in Germany, has but recently been 
translated into English. That point is the importance and 
wide interest of the subject on which he has written. There 
will be, in addition, a widespread appreciation of the very 
extensive reading with which Mr. Chamberlain equipped 
himself before he proceeded to his task. Beyond this, how- 
ever, opinions on the views put forward in these two volumes 
will be very varied, and the majority of thoughtful 
readers will, without doubt, rise from the perusal of this 
work unconvinced, despite the earnestness which the author 
has thrown into it and the eloquence with which he has 
expressed himself. The book is a production of an essenti- 
ally heterodox description, and this, of course, would imme- 
diately prejudice those conservative elements which always 
predominate in English intellectual circles against it. 

But apart from this ingrained antipathy to new ideas, almost 
universal in the latter half of life, considerable hostility to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions is well justified ; for, divested 
of the verbiage which surrounds them, they are for the most 
part found to be crude, ill-digested, and, it is to be feared, 
warped by prejudice. The two volumes may, in fact, be 
compressed into a dual sentiment—the apotheosis of Teuton- 
ism and the denunciation of Semitism. The work is 
essentially German and un-English. No fact is allowed 
to interfere with tha glorification of Germanism or with 
the vilification of Judaism. Cleansed of its Semitic 
influences, which Mr. Chamberlain is unable entirely to 
deny, although he strains every nerve in order to belittle 
them, modern civilisation, we are led to believe, would be 
perfect. The only dross in the alloy of modern Europe is 
due to the Jews and their ancestors, the Judeans. [f modern 
civilisation had been based upon the culture of the Greeks 
and the statesmanship of the Romans alone, perfection would 
now be installed in the world. The intrusion of Jewish ideas, 
however, marred the otherwise perfect picture. Hence all 
the ills to which modern civilised flesh is heir are directly 
due to the Jews and their ancestors. This is the substance 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s teaching, and by its very extravagance 
it defeats his own ends, for his readers must pass it by as 
the ordinary German Anti-Semitism, which has hitherto 
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failed to gain any foothold in this country, and is unlikely 
to do in the future as it has been in the past. 

Although permeated to a considerable extent by this 
unconsidered prejudice, it must not be thought that the 
Jewish spectre appears upon every page of the book. Other 
matters are also discussed, and on them also many startling 
theories are raised. For instance, Mr. Chamberlain’s readers, 
if they accept his teachings as gospel, will have to revise 
their opinions concerning the Romans. To describe them as 
invaders or conquerors is a libel. The Roman never went to 
war for the purpose of conquest or aggrandisement. He 
did so always in self-defence. In order to preserve his home 
he was compelled always to fight, and thus in the end he 
subdued the world. So says Mr. Chamberlain, but one reader 
at any rate has not been convinced. 





FSSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY 


Studies of a Biographer. By Lestin Sterpnen. (Duckworth 


and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THis volume, the first of a series of four, contains essays 
reprinted from various periodicals—chiefly from the 
“National Review.” All but one of the subjects dealt with 
are connected with the eighteenth century. The intro- 
ductory essay on “ National Biography ” serves incidentally 
as an apology for the Preface which Sir Leslie Stephen did 
not prefix to the first volume of the famous Dictionary. In 
a few pleasant and vivid pages we realise the gigantic 
nature of the task achieved in that monumental work.’ The 
standard to be aimed at, the special qualifications required 
of contributors to the Dictionary, and the practical utility of 
such a work are all considered. With regard to the last 
point, the pith of the matter is given in the following short 
paragraph :— 

The first office of the biographer is to facilitate what I 
may call the proper reaction between biography and history ; 
to make each study throw all possible light on the other, 
and so to give fresh vitality to two different lines of study, 
which, though their mutual dependence is obvious, can yet 
be divorced so effectually by the mere Dryasdust. 


The writer himself exhibits in the whole of these papers 
some of those ideal qualifications he has laid down as desirable 
in critical and biographical work. In his account of John 
Byrom, author of the well-known hymn “Christians, Awake!” 
we are introduced to a quaint, kindly, and gentle eighteenth- 
century figure, who attracts us, in this sketch, by pursuits 
in life far removed from the sphere of hymnology. Born of 
an old Manchester family, educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, during the mastership of the famous Bentley, 
whose goodwill he enjoyed; a writer of a few memorable 
epigrams, with a facility for turning odd personal experiences 
into ingenious verse, an enthusiastic teacher of a self-invented 
system of shorthand in London, and later on in life a devoted 
believer in the religious mysticism of William Law, he 
moves through the first half of his century, a curious lay 
compound of Parson Adams and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Two other essays, “Johnsoniana” and‘ ‘“ Wordsworth’s 
Youth,” are founded respectively on works by the late 
Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, and the French critic M. Emile 
Legouis. They have this much in common—in each full 
justice is done to an aspect of the subject which lends itself 
to mistaken notions and erroneous judgments. 

The two remaining essays give us contrasted types of 
eighteenth-century writers—the man of enthusiasm and the 
man who would have regarded that quality as a sham 
inspiration, In the study of Gibbon, founded upon his 





autobiography, we have a brilliant analysis and description 
of the conditions which made possible that concurrence of 
the man and the moment necessary for the production of a 
masterpiece like the “Decline and Fall.” The essay is of 
absorbing interest, and gives one an increased sense of the 
dignity of history and the greatness of the historian’s task. 
‘Arthur Young,” traveller, farmer, economist, pamph- 
leteer, and reformer, is an enthusiast, wayward and 
impulsive, who enunciated views that marked him out as a 
man in advance of his times. Young kept up his restless 
activity and enthusiasm to the end of a long life, and was 
an attractive and, in some respects, pathetic personality. 
These essays, written in a terse and vigorous style, full of 
sympathetic insight combined with a power of masterly 
analysis, and enlivened by touches of genial humour, should 
appeal to a wide circle of cultivated readers. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Attitudes and Avowals. 
Lane. 5s. net.) 


By Ricwarp te GALLIENNE. (John 


BETWEEN a bowl of roses and a vase of lilies Mr. le Gallienne 
continues to gaze upon a pleasantly sunlit world from a 
study window which we feel sure must be framed in honey- 
suckle. ‘ Books as Doctors,” “Concerning a Woman's 
Smile,” “ Clouds,” “The World and the Lover,” “ Dream 
Children,” “ The Profession of Poet ”*»—how well we know the 
dulcet voice in which Mr. le Gallienne will descant to us upon 
these ethereal themes! This, of course, is equivalent to saying 
that he has an individuality and a style, and, if we are con- 
strained now and then to poke a little sly fun at him, we 
freely admit that there are occasions when his rosy reasonings 
take us captive; when we can wander contentedly with him 
through the flowery uplands of fancy, hearing the golden 
songs of happy birds, hoping to meet some sophisticated 
Phyllis of the dewy dells who shall inspire us to a rondeau 
or, perchance, a sonnet. But let us forbear; for in this 
volume is much matter cast in a sterner mould. Part Il. 
is devoted to some “‘ Retrospective Reviews,” and the intro- 
ductory essay on Grant Allen and his work is well worth 
careful reading. Mr. le Gallienne was a personal friend and 
a warm admirer of Grant Allen, and his reminiscences 
and comments are extremely interesting. 

We remember Mr. le Gallienne’s book on George Meredith 
with considerable pleasure; here we have three articles on 
Meredith's poetry, full of goodthings. Surely, however, the 
author makes a serious critical slip in the following passage, 
where he alludes to Carlyle, Browning, and Meredith :— 


The more we demand this expressive finality and 
universality of literature, the more we realise that these 
three writers I have classed together are inspired prophetic 
journalists, moulders of the spiritual aspiration of their 
time, rather than enduring voices of the eternal meanings. 
It is exceedingly improbable that any one of them will be 
read, or even understood, a hundred years from now; for 
they write, so to speak, in the spiritual slang of the day. 


We differ entirely from this curiously perverse summing- 
up of possibilities, and differ all the more strongly because 
on other pages Mr. le Gallienne proves himself a critic of 
acute insight. But why, in his note on Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, does he write “ different than ” ? 

The other essays are written with discrimination and 
care, and if we are at times tempted to call Mr. le Gallienne 
names for failing, in the years that have lapsed since “ Young 
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Lives ” and “The Romance of Zion Chapel,” to climb to the 
highest peaks of the enchanted land of literature, we are 
bound to confess that with all his faults we love him still. 


Lord Clive’s Right-hand Man: A Memoir of Colonel Francis 
Forde. By Cotonen Lionet Forpr. (James Nisbet 
and Co. 5s. net.) 


Forpr’s whole military career in India, in Clive’s time, 
lasted only from 1754 to 1760: his present biographer 
describes it as meteoric. Worsted in his first detached 
encounter at Nellore, north of Madras, he gained subse- 
quently three victories, which stamped him as an officer of 
unusual ability : he amply justified the confidence which 
Clive invariably reposed in him, selecting him for any 
arduous service there was on hand. Forde was a King’s 
Service officer, and there was some difficulty—pecuniary 
compensation was in fact required—to induce him to accept, 
on Clive’s nomination, the command of the Company’s troops 
in Bengal at the commencement of 1758, the year after the 
victory of Plassey. That same year Clive despatched Forde 
to assist Ananda Raj, the Vizianagram Raja, against the 
French. The force consisted of 500 Europeans, including 
the artillery, 2,000 Sepoys, and 100 Lascars. The object of 
the expedition was to expel the French from the Northern 
Circars, or to create a diversion in the Carnatic. He soon 
met the French force commanded by the Marquis de 
Conflans ; it consisted of 500 European infantry, numerous 
artillery, 500 horse and 6,000 Sepoys. The French were 
utterly defeated. This was “the battle of Condore, one of 
the most brilliant actions on military record, generally little 
known or mentioned.” Exactly four months later, Forde 
took Masulipatam, a fort standing a mile and a half from the 
sea, where the French had rallied. His force of 315 Euro- 
peans and 1,500 Sepoys encamped on the sandhills, and 
advancing across difficult, swampy ground made a night attack 
which was completely successful. It was splendid audacity, 
admirably planned, brilliantly executed. The third victory, in 
1759, is mentioned, though notby name, in Macaulay’s essay 
on Lord Clive. The Dutch sent seven ships with 1,500 men 
from Java, after secret communications with the Bengal 
Nabob at Murshidabad, to attack the English in Bengal. 
They were soundly beaten, both by land and water. 
Macaulay records that Clive “took his resolution with 
characteristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by his 
officers, particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most 
important part of the operations was intrusted.” This was 
the victory of Badara, near Chinsura on the Hooghly, which 
Broome calls a brilliant one, and Malleson includes among 
the decisive battles of India. Notwithstanding his success 
and Clive’s support, the Court of Directors refused to con- 
firm Forde in the Bengal command. So Forde had to leave 
India, and was not re-employed until 1769, when he was 
selected with two other Commissioners to investigate Bengal 
affairs. They reached the Cape, and were afterwards lost 
at sea. 

Forde was clearly a very remarkable officer, and was 
hardly treated. The author tells his tale simply, without 
much embellishment of style. As it stands it should be in 
every regimental and military library, as a chronicle of 
bravery and of skilful leading. Opportunities for gaining 
distinction were, perhaps, more frequent in India a hundred 
and fifty years ago than they are now, but it is still open to 
officers to profit by the examples of their predecessors and 
to take advantage of chances that present themselves. 


Phlox. By Cuartes H. Curtis, F.R.H.S. (Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association. 14d.) 

Tur author of this remarkably cheap and useful little 

handbook, which forms No. 30 of the popular “ One and All 





Garden Series,” is assistant editor of the ‘“ Gardener's 
Magazine,” and Hon. Secretary of the National Sweet-Pea 
Society, and he writes with all the authority of a keen 
horticulturist, and one well-versed in his subject. His 
directions for the cultivation of this charming flower will 
therefore be found most valuable, especially by the 


_amateur gardener who takes a pride in obtaining the best 


results from such plants as it may be his hobby to grow. 
The phlox is not a flower that demands a great deal of 
attention; given a moist—but not wet—and slightly shaded 
position, with an occasional application of liquid manure 
during the flowering season, phloxes will grow to perfection. 
There are hundreds upon hundreds of florists’ varieties, of 
which the excellent illustrations which adorn this booklet 
will give some idea. With the exception of the beautiful 
Phlox Drummondii all are perennial, some flowering early, 
others late. 


Matriculation Geometry. Books I.-IV. 


Conie Sections Made Easy. By Sarapakanta GANGOPADHYAYA, 
M.A. (The Student’s Library. Calcutta and Dacca.) 


In these days, when hustle is king, an elementary student of 
science becomes more and more forced to utilise text-books 
which are written specially for particular examinations. 
The result to the student is often one of mental stagnation 
and narrow vision, usually accompanied by a knowledge 
built up on very insecure foundations. Writers of text-books 
may be divided into two classes, differing in a manner 
analogous to the popularly-supposed difference between 
journalists and littérateurs. Just as the journalist is 
imagined to keep as his stock-in-trade a scrap-book, a pair 
of scissors, and a bottle of paste, the former being called 
into use whenever an article has to be written; so the 
writer of examination text-books may be expected to work 
in a study surrounded by examination-papers and syllabuses. 
The scientific expert, like the true literary man, writes 
because he must. 

The books under notice were specially written for the 
examinations of the University of Calcutta ; but both never- 
theless may be utilised as sound general text-books on the 
subjects with which they respectively deal. As a good intro- 
duction to Geometrical Conics we may recommend the 
second book of the author, who was formerly a professor 
of mathematics in India. ‘“ Matriculation Geometry” 
contains some very interesting notes, such as the proof that 
the theorem of Pythagoras, better known as the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, Book I., was understood by the 
Hindus in very ancient times. But we feel that the author 
has not allowed sufficiently for the mental development of 
his students. If the book is used in class-work the teacher 
will become a mere corrector of exercises. For instance, a 
complete page is occupied by the description of the method 
of drawing parallel straight lines by means of a set-square! 
Such thoroughness verges on the ridiculous. The book will 
be of great assistance to private students. 








FICTION 


The Latent Foree. By Lieut.-Cotonen E. C. Tuwayres. 
(John Ouseley. 6s.) 


One approaches the criticism of this book with a certain 
reluctance. It is difficult to avoid saying too much 
or too little. But one comes across all too often a 
novel about which one asks oneself—Why was this ever 
published ? What is there in it which appealed to the 
publisher's reader and decided him upon a favourable verdict ? 
“The Latent Force,” by Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Thwaytes, is 
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such an one. The author lures the reader on by a little 
Arab story, serving as a prologue to his novel, which is 
grammatically and interestingly told. Curiously enough, 
however, the writer seems to have forgotten all knowledge 
both of grammar and punctuation as soon as he wrote 
Chapter I. at the head of his paper. Commas are flung in 
defiantly where their presence is highly objectionable ; semi- 
colons and present participles suddenly appear in the middle 
of a line for no apparent rhyme or reason. In consequence 
the reviewer forgets all about the story in an unholy joy at 
watching for the apparition of an elementary blunder. A 
single sentence meanders through some sixteen lines. At the 
end of it the reader is forced to retrace his steps in order 
to dislodge the verb which makes sense of the whole. 
On many of the pages one sentence alone constitutes 
a paragraph. As to plot, atmosphere, or characterisation, 
one seeks for them in vain. Of native life the occasional 
glimpses one has are buried under a mass of meticulous 
detail and well-meant explanation. The writer has an annoy- 
ing trick, tco, of using native Indian words and then trans- 
lating them. There is no intention in this criticism of 
being unnecessarily harsh; evidently the author is a 
beginner, and as such should appreciate a few straight- 
forward remarks on the question of what to do and what 
not to do. Lieut.-Colonel Thwaytes writes as a soldier 
who is concerned rather with polishing his gun-barrel than 
with the men he must shoot. He taxes patience and for- 
bearance to the utmost. 


The Love of Kusuma. By Bat Krisuna. With an Introduc- 
tion by Vicroria Cross. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


Tue Foreword which Miss Victoria Cross has written for 
Mr. Bal Krishna’s book is not only absurdly excessive in its 
praise, but it belauds the author for quite the wrong things. 
We could quarrel with almost every sentence of it, but we 
must content ourselves with contradicting two or three. At 
the very beginning Miss Victoria Cross says : “One of the 
greatest points of difference between the outlook of the 
Eastern and the Western upon Life is the way in which they 
regard Love, and this difference is very strongly marked in 
the following love-stury.” We do not know exactly what 
Miss Cross means by “the Western,” but if, as is natural, 
she includes the Italian and the Spaniard, then we can only 
say that the passionate love of Mohan and Kusuma, with its 
sleepless nights, pallors, faintings, and telepathic dreams, is 
just the sort of emotion we have always understood to be 
characteristic of Southern European peoples. Again, “ As a 
mere piece of photography of Indian life, manners, customs, 
and scenes it (the book) is most valuable.” If there is one 
thing more than another which the book is not, that is a 
photograph of Indian life and manners. We are not very 
fond of literary photographs, but we are surprised that Mr. 
Krishna tells us so little, and that little so ordinary, about 
Indian life. Surely as a native of India he might have told 
us a few things hidden even from the devouring eye of a 
Kipling. But no, he gives us an artless tale of love at first 
sight which did not run very smoothly ; he describes very 
pleasantly a little natural scenery ; he gives us slight and 
commonplace glimpses of two or three Indian households of 
the wealthy class; and he finishes up with an account of 
attack and abduction by robbers in the Rajputana desert, 
which might perhaps have been dramatic if Mr. Krishna’s way 
of writing were not unusually quiet and matter-of-fact. His 
material is certainly slight, but he is obviously much occupied 
with the task of writing neat and correct English, which he 
does mostly with great success. Sometimes his style takes 
on a little of what is called “Oriental colour.” His 
moralising is rather too naive for English readers, but it is 





certainly well precedented in an astern tale. Mr. Krishna’s 
greatest achievement is that he has written a love story 
without gushing. A writer who can do this ought to be 
capable of a great deal more than we see in “The Love of 
Kusuma.” 


The Card. By Arnotp Bennetr. (Methuen and Co. 6s. net.) 


CompareD with “ Clayhanger,” “The Card” is as a pencil- 
sketch by the side of a fine, detailed etching ; from the hand 
of atrue artist, however, the sketch may be full of humour 
and suggestive qualities, and as acceptable in its way as the 
more elaborate work. “ Denry”’ Machin, the queer “ card ” 
who is the hero of this lively story, is one of Mr. Bennett's 
happiest achievements in lighter vein. Eager to get on, not 
too scrupulous, quick to profit by the ideas which flash into his 
brain at critical moments, Edward Henry (called by his 
mother “‘ Denry”’) progressed from an insignificant member of 
the classic Five Towns community to the dignity of Mayor 
of Bursley. How this crowning glory was accomplished 
we will not here relate; nor is “The Card” a book which 
demands a lengthy review. As an instance of Machin’s 
methods, however, we may mention his golden idea of 
purchasing for a mere song the old lifeboat at Llandudno 
which had rescued the crew of a wreck. This craft, he 
advertised, would make hourly trips to the scene of the 
wreck at half-a-crown a head; and the enterprising young 
man, who had merely purposed a holiday at the watering- 
place with his best girl, remained to line his pockets—and to 
fill a hat-box—with sovereigns. Laughter runs through the 
whole story, and the catastrophic preliminary love-affairs of 
Denry make good comedy, “The Card” is a very enter- 
taining interlude while we are awaiting the promised sequel 
to “ Clayhanger.” 


A Lady of the Garter. By Frank Hamet. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Hamet has chosen for the clou of his romantic novel a 
quotation from Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “The world’s 
male chivalry has perished out, but women are knight-errant 
to the last.” From this standpoint he takes his heroine, Lady 
Katherine Merivale, through a stirring career full of adven- 
ture and excitement to the moment when she is invested 
with the Order of the Garter. It is regrettable that the 
book opens somewhat tediously. One has to wade through 
very many chapters before arriving at the entertaining 
moments, but, once there, Mr. Hamel’s sword-blades clash 
right vigorously, and death is looked upon by all his characters 
with a smile. Lady Katherine, married to a soldier, follows 
him over to France, pursued by the villain, Sir John de 
Grailly, who, in his way, is greatly enamoured of her. The 
battles and daring deeds which follow are handled with 
force and abruptness, leaving the reader gasping and a 
little bewildered. The reign of Edward III. offers great 
scope to the historical novelist, and Mr. Frank Hamel may 
be said to know his history thoroughly. 





SPECIAL ISSUES 


The “ Mid-Winter Number” of the Century Magazine is 
an especially interesting issue to students of the dramatic 
art. It opens well with an excellent retrospective paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Shakespeare on the Stage,” the first of a series, in 
which various interpreters of Hamlet are discussed, both 
male and female. The contrasts that are drawn are very 
illuminating, whether we regard differences in style or 
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variations in appearance. “ Acting in the Lyric. Drama,” 
an article by Mary Garden, deals rather too much in the 
obvious, as may be inferred from the following sentence :— 
“In studying the dramatic side of an operatic rédle, it seems 
to me one often needs to go further than the mere lines of 
the part set forth by the librettist.” Of course! Any 
knowledge of the stage will show how much more the 
capable actor puts into his part than was given by the 
actual words which he utters. In spite of this, however, 
the article is of great interest, and contains some peculiarly 
significant passages concerning the psychology of an inter- 
pretation of an emotional scene. The fiction, poetry, and 
humour of this number are of the usual high standard, and 
the illustrations in colour set an example which many of our 
own magazines might well emulate. 

United Empire, the journal of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, has for its principal article ‘The Next Imperial Con- 
ference,’ by Mr. L. H. Hordern, in which the writer 
discusses the difficulties which lie in the path of consolida- 
tion, and makes several interesting but not always prac- 
ticable suggestions in furtherance of that Imperial unity 
which still seems far in the distance. Organisation is the 
leading note of this clever and well-considered essay, and all 
who have the welfare of the Empire at heart should read it: 
carefully. 








MUSIC 


Forty years ago on Maundy Thursday Bach’s “ Passion 
according to St. Matthew” was sung for the first time in 
Westminster Abbey, the performance being mainly due, we 
believe, to the zeal of Dr. Troutbeck and Mr. Barnby, whose 
energies were cordially approved by good Dean Stanley, in 
spite of the fact that he was, as his biographer puts it, 
entirely destitute of musical feeling. Fierce controversy 
raged round the Abbey walls in consequence. Many a 
“Handel Commemoration” had been held in times past 
within them, but any movement blessed by Dean Stanley 
was anathema to most of his brethren. It was supposed 
that some of them would not unwillingly have led him to 
the stake the year before, which was that of what they 
called the ‘‘ Vance Smith Scandal,” and after the “‘ Passion ”’ 
had been sung Mr. Barnby wrote to Sir Frederick Ouseley, 
“My life is hardly safe within the precincts of Westmin- 
ster.” We have become wiser and more tolerant. For many 
years the “ Passion” music has been devoutly performed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there is hardly a church where 
such performances would be condemned. Once more 
have the reverend walls of Westminster echoed to the 
solemn, beautiful music. Permission was granted by the Dean 
to the Bach Choir, and on February 17th they sang it in the 
nave. We decided to hear it from a place in Poets’ Corner, 
and were truly thankful that we had done so. Many people 
cannot enjoy music unless they can see those who are 
making it, though the sight is not always an impressive one. 
At Queen’s Hall, on Saturday, half the occupants of the 
stalls stood up, the better to delight in Herr Rosenthal’s 
feats on the pianoforte. We ourselves prefer not to look at 
the performers ; the enjoyment of music to us is multiplied ten- 
fold if we can hear it in tranquillity, without having our sight 
or our senses disturbed by the movements of the exécutants. 
Here, then, was an opportunity of indulging our fancy that 
was on no account to be lost. It was probable that we 
should have heard all the details of the performance more 
clearly had we been in the nave; perhaps its beauties might 
have been more apparent, but so would have been its imper- 
fections, and we should have been able to find fault, and to 
gO away dissatisfied with this and that. We are sure 
that we chose the better part. Distance lent its enchant- 





ment as we listened from near the spot where Handel 
sleeps. We were told afterwards that some of the singers 
had not always sung in tune, that the orchestra had now 
and then committed a crime, that the choir was feeble at 
some points. But of all this we were blissfully unconscious. 
We could hear as well as we wished. The sweet, grave 
music floated up among the arches with all the added effect 
of mystery, as we could not tell from whence it came ; and 
the faults, if faults there were, had been purged away before 
they reached our ears. The transept was dimly lighted by 
candles, and a great stillness fell upon the vast audience the 
moment that the music began. We might almost have been 
alone among the dead as we listened to the eternal story 
unfolded in Bach’s “ dignified musical prose.” The world 
was only recalled to us when we looked up from our score and 
along the transept to where through the north door, which has 
panels of glass, we could see the hurrying lights of motor- 
cars, and the form of a policeman passing and repassing. 
Lamps and policemen are not easily to he compared with 
swallows and butterflies, but the note of life which they struck 
reminded us forcibly of the curious effect of the birds and 


insects which came fluttering about one in the theatre at Ober- 
Ammergau, unconscious of the scenes on which our minds 
were rapt. It is true that except from Mr. McInnes, who 


sang the music of the Saviour, and who was in every 

respect the most distinctly heard, the words were not clear ; 

but then we knew the words. It is true that the effect of 

the wind-instruments was not always apparent (perhaps 

there were not enough of them compared with the strings), 

but our score told us that they were playing, which was a 

great help, and frequently (as in the case of the oboe da caccia 

accompaniment to “Ach, Golgotha,” and the oboe in 

“Ich will bei meinem Jesu wachen”’) their distant melody 

was touched by an ethereal beauty. It is true that the 

dramatic music was more blurred than the lyric, and that 

the organ sometimes played the part of a too predominant 
partner; but all this was as dust inthe balance. We have heard 
some fine and many moving perfomances of the “ Matthew 

Passion,’ one of them under Herr Mengelberg, at Amster- 

dam, was by very much that which most nearly approached 

perfection, but we can truthfully say that, owing to the environ- 

ment of Poets’ Corner perhaps, we had never heard a more 
appealing performance than that given by the Bach Choir 
in Westminster Abbey. We think it must be the case that the 
performers were one and all animated by the right spirit ; 
that the great work was really well done ; that we were not 

deceived by the glamour of our corner into thinking so. 

The choir surely sang with tenderness and great feeling 

the orchestra played with sobriety ; the ladies, Miss von 
Glehn and Miss Dilys Jones, showed purity of voice and right 
phrasing. Mr. Bertram Mills, the bass, was always good, 
and as for Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. McInnes, it is not 
easy, without seeming exaggeration, to express one’s grati- 
tude for the so finely-controlled fervour with which they 
sang. We wished that Purcell could have heard it all, even 
though he be in that place where his harmony (and Bach’s, 

too) is exceeded, and Handel, and all the poets and musi- 
cians, among whose tombs we sat. Milton, we felt, would 
have approved the fair music that these creatures were 
making. He does not lie in the Abbey; there is only 
the monument in whose inscription “Mr. Benzon has 
bestowed more words upon himself than upon Milton.” But 
could his spirit have returned to wander under that “high 
embowed roof,” and hear the “ full-voiced quire below,” we 
think that even that “too proud and too sensitive” man 
might for once have been tranquil and happy. 

How shall we fitly commend the liberal spirit shown by 
the directors of the Classical Concert Society ? Devoted as 
they are to Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, they have yet had 
the self-sacrifice to filch one of their precious afternoons 
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from their trinity, and give it up to the moderns of France ! 
The result was a concert of the very first order of interest 
and beauty. Of interest, because it taught us that the 
young players who call themselves “The English String 
Quartett,” Messrs. Thomas Morris, Herbert Kinze, Frank 
Bridge, and Ivor James, can actually play Debussy’s Quar- 
tett as it ought to be played. We will frankly own that we 
had not expected English players to show such a fine power 
of expressing the delicate art of Debussy. We do not say 
that Messrs. Morris and Co. surpassed some of the wonderful 
foreign quartett-parties who have probably played Debussy 
a great many more times, and who have doubtless lived in 
an atmosphere more penetrated with the modern French 
spirit, but we could hardly have desired to hear the second 
and third movements of Debussy’s enchanting quartett 
more charmingly played. The first movement was a little 
harsh. It is marked trés décidé, and the performers’ decision 
was a little too imperious. The rhythms of the last move- 
ment were not quite successfully marked ; but even in these 
two movements there was very much to praise, and the great 
thing is that the young artists had got deeply into the 
meaning of the music. We would willingly have heard it 
all over again. Then we had solos by Mr. Percy Grainger. 
We cannot think that his touch is suitable for Ravel’s 
homage to the “ Dieu fluvial riant de l’eau qui le chatouille,” 
or for Debussy’s “ L’Ile Joyeuse.” It is glittering enough, 
but too hard. He was much more to our liking in two 
brilliant and amusing pieces from the “Iberia” of Albeniz. 
These he dashed off with much dexterity and force. César 
Franck’s magnificent Piano Quintett came last. Perhaps 
this is at present too great a piece of music to be thoroughly 
explained to us by these players. At any rate, they did not 
speak Franck’s language “in its depths.” 

Why is it that so few artists pay composers the compliment 
of carrying out their instructions to the letter ? At the last 
London Symphony Concert a new pianist, Miss Tina Lerner, 
played Chopin’s Concerto in F minor with a lovely touch and 
the clearest and cleanest technique, and with a frequent grace 
which made up fora certain want of warmth and power. But 
any one who knew the score well could have put his finger 
on many, many passages marked by Chopin to be played in 
@ particular way which Miss Lerner played in quite another 
way! Now, no composer has left more careful indications 
of the manner in which he wishes his music to be played 
than Franck. Yet time after time one hears his music 
marred by the wilfulness of players who will not regard his 
directions. He is particularly fond of the effect of sudden 
changes of tone, dolce subito, dim. subito, and so forth; he 
loves to suggest a nuance—piano ma drammatico, pianissimo 
ms marcato, &c. But his interpreters too often play as if 
they had not read him. This was the case on the occasion 
of which we write, and we cannot say that the splendidly- 
‘pregnant themes were given with all their significance, or 
that the climaxes were built up with perfectly graduated 
steps. The second movement was the most successful, 
though Mr. Grainger did not murmur his part as most of it 
ought to be murmured. 

Mr. Holbrooke promised us a new Clarinet Quintett at 
his concert, which one hoped to find a worthy pendant to the 
masterpieces in that form of Mozart and Brahms. But it had 
not been sufficiently rehearsed, so that the composer fell back 
upon his “ Diabolique.” With Mr. Ganimon he essayed 
C. Franck’s Sonata for P.F. and Violin, but he played it 
almost as if he were doing so for the first time, omitting many 
notes, scrambling through difficult passages, and. playing so 
loud that his colleague was overwhelmed. Mr. Holbrooke’s 


programme notes are generally interesting; but they, too, 
give the impression that they have been dashed off in a 
hurry. Why should Franck’s personality be characterised 
as “timid” ? Mr. Holbrooke probably meant nothing more 





than that the great Frenchman had the rare virtue of tone 
humility. He did well in allowing us to hear Richard 
Strauss’ early effort in chamber music, the P. F. Quartett in 
C, Op. 13. We do not wish to hear it again, and are unable 
to agree with Mr. Ernest Newman that in its slow move- 
ment Strauss “sings himself into that ideal world of ecstasy 
and enchantment in which the older musicians spent 
their most golden hours,” or that the movement “ stands 
unique among Strauss’ work both in its pure beauty 
and in its esthetic purpose.” We seem to detect the “ note 
of provinciality” in such criticism. But the work was inte- 
resting as showing us, as Strauss’ other early attempts have 
shown, how little was this Boy the Father of the Man. 
Wagner’s symphony, written when he was eighteen, which 
Sir Henry Wood revived on Saturday, was interesting for 
the same reason, but not otherwise, in spite of its clever 
imitation of earlier models, and its undeniably bright 
scherzo. At this concert Mr. Rosenthal’s playing of 
Schumann’s Concerto was of memorable beauty, though 
he did not always seem on the happiest terms with the 
orchestra. His playing of the brilliant passages was spot- 


- lessly perfect, and on the interpretative side he must be 


given abundant praise. Always romantic, he never overdid 
the sentiment. To match his feats of dexterity in his 
Fantasia on old Strauss’ waltz-tunes (“Tausend und Eine 
Nachts ” the best of them) one would have to arrange the 
piece for at least six pianolas to be played simultaneously, 
and then we do not think they could do it! We must not 
omit to record that Mr. Frank Bridges’ Symphonic Poem 
“Tsabella” was performed at the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert under its composer’s direction. A 
first hearing made us anxious to know it better, for it 
was at once apparent that here was a work of serious aim 
and real power which would be worth repeating, not a mere 
clever student’s exercise, but the eomposition of a musician 
with something of his own to say. 








UNIONIST ORGANISATION 


By Str Cuartes WALPOLE 


Tuere is no doubt that the want of proper organisation 
accounts for the lack of greater success of the Unionist 
Party at the two General Elections held in 1910, 

The present outcry is against the Central Office, and I 
doubt not that much is wanting to make headquarters 
efficient; but though reform may to advantage be effected 
there, the radical need for reform is in the constituencies 

This is by no means the case in all constituencies; but, | 
fear, in a very great number, not only faulty, but absence of 
organisation is at the root of the mischief, and I venture to 
say that if every constituency was organised throughout 
Great Britain as some are organised with which I am 
acquainted, the Unionists would sweep the country, includ- 
ing London, and not excluding a large percentage in Wales 
and Scotland. 

Each constituency is a unit, is self-governing, and is 
very jealous of outside interference, especially from head- 
quarters. In many there are local magnates who are 
wedded to the old methods, and who resent any attempt 
to bring fresh blood into the governing clique. In some 
cases they will neither do the work themselves nor allow any 
one else to do it forthem. The Central Office may have all 
the will, all the knowledge, and all the ability to show them 
the way they should go, but it is a matter of extreme 
delicacy to get changes made without giving offence to 
influential personages, and so doing more harm than good. 

In these democratic days a constituency must be organised 
on a democratic basis, and every Unionist in every class of 
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life who is anxious to help (and they have only to be looked 
for to be found in thousands) should be enlisted in the cause 
and made to feel that he has an interest and a share in the 
wellbeing and eventual success of the party. 

Each constituency should be subdivided into branches. 

In urban districts the whole area should be parcelled 
out according to wards, in country districts according to 
parishes. Each ward or branch should have its own com- 
mittee, elected, like a parish council, at a parish meeting, 
with its chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and treasurer. 
Each branch should send elected representatives to the 
central council, and its chosen delegates to the executive 
committee of the constituency, and should also have its own 
executivs committee, the greater in number the better, so 
chosen that its active members should be planted about in 
every corner of the ward, and every populous part of a 
branch in a rural constituency. 

It should be the business of each one of these members to 
send information from time to time to the local secretary of 
the arrival of the newcomers and the departure and destina- 
tion (where possible) of residents leaving, to spread the light 
amongst his neighbours in his own immediate area, and on 
polling-day to do his best to bring the sound voter to the 
poll. The local executive should consist of all classes, high 
and low ; the best workers and the best canvassers will be 
found among the artisan, servant and small shop-keeping 
class, and the information they will give is always reliable. 

The executive committee of the constituency, elected by 
the branches, must be kept in touch with the sub-areas. 
The Central Council is responsible for the choosing of a 
suitable candidate from those whom it is the business of the 
executive to select for choice and adoption. The Central 
Council should elect its own officers, and especially the 
Chairman of the Association, whose business it is, with the 
help of his chief agent or Organising Secretary and his 
Executive Committee, to superintend and vitalise the 
thoroughly organised structure of the constituency. 

Your unit is then a complete and complex whole, ready at 
the pressing of a button to take the field. 

The next most important thing is that each constituency 
should be self-supporting. Every effort should be made to 
collect sufficient revenue (the smaller the sums subscribed 
the better, if sufficient in number) to pay the salary of the 
organising secretary, and the expenses of registration, rent of 
offices, printing, postages, and such like, so that the con- 
stituency when looking for a candidate shall be able to go to 
him and say, “ We run the machine for you year in and year 
out—we do not ask you for any assistance, we only leave it 
to you to pay your election expenses and meet the current 
subscriptions which are usually looked for.” 

Each branch also in a country constituency should have 
its own little fund, raised by local subscription, to pay its 
current expenses and a small salary to its secretary. 

If all the constituencies were organised in this way, the 
Central Offices would be free to conduct the campaign like 
ths General Staff of an army. 

Happily a great number of the constituencies are organised 
efficiently, more or less, in the way I have described; but, 
unhappily, a great number are not. I am acquainted with 
one constituency, where there was recently a by-election 
With literally no shadow of an érganisation. All was abso- 
lute chaos. There were no ward committees, no Central 

ouncil, no executive body until at the last moment matters 
Were taken in hand and agents drafted in from outside ; 
t ere was no organised body of workers, though many 
willing hands were soon found; there was no marked 
register, no sources of local knowledge to guide the canvas- 
‘ers; no record of the removals. In another constituency 
(which was won at the General Election of January by a 
substantial majority), when the General Election of Decem- , 





ber arrived everything had been allowed to go to sleep ; even 
the sitting Member appeared not to have troubled to see 
that his organisation was efficiently maintained—all was 
confusion, no one had his own line of country allotted to 
him, and those who thought themselves to be pillars were 
wrangling instead of working in unison and concord. 

I need not say what was the result in both these divisions. 

Of course in many cases a shortness of funds is one of the 
great difficulties. A poor constituency finds itself unable to 
be self-supporting, and, instead of making an effort, looks out 
for a rich candidate to pay the piper. This is one of the very 
worst conditions of things. It is all-important that the con- 
stituency should be independent of the candidate or Member, 
and in such cases it would be wiser for the Central Office to 
assist with a subsidy, or pay the salary of the organising 
secretary, at least for a time; it would then be in a 
position to insist on the organisation being efficiently con- 
ducted in the most up-to-date-manner. 

Where the fault of the Central Office lies is in its not 
persisting in compelling the proper organisation of consti- 
tuencies which are in a parlous state, and in keeping well- 
organised constituencies up to the mark. 

As I have already said, this is a very delicate work to 
carry out in a great many cases—and in many it would, 
perhaps, be quite impossible for the chief agent to effect his 
object, however strong and tactful a man he might be. 
In such cases I would suggest that a strong front- 
bench man, such as an ex-Cabinet Minister, should take 
matters in hand and visit the constituency, assemble the 
unmanageable magnates, and put the case so forcibly before 
them from the patriotic point of view, that with some self- 
sacrifice and self-denial the desired end might be achieved. 

If statesmen of this calibre would take such cases up on 
the lines which the chief agent would himself have adopted 
the trouble might be vanquished. It is worth any amount 
of painstaking and patience to weld the units into a 
composite whole. Until this is done, and the constituencies 
are rendered healthy, the Chief Whip and the Central Office 
and the National Union are merely wasting their time. 

There is one other thing to be remembered—viz., that 
when once the work has been done it must be kept going 
and not allowed to fall to pieces; the organisation should be 
constant, the work never-ending. 

The mainspring in each unit must, of course, be the agent 
or organising secretary, the whole of whose time should be 
devoted to the work, and it is the business of the chairman 
and the executive committee to see that he does his work 
well, and does not get slack. It is, then, all-important that 
the agent should be hard working, intelligent, tactful, and 
enthusiastic, with a fairly good knowledge of registration 
and election law. 

Good agents do not grow on the blackberry-bushes, and 
the lack of good agents is one of the weak spots in the party. 

It would be most valuable if the Central Office were 
to institute a school for agents, and if possible create a 
sort of service for agents, with a system of pensions. The 
salary of an agent must vary according to the importance of 
the constituency, and it would be an incentive to the agent 
to know that there were prizes to be won in the profession, 
especially in the Central Office, to which the humblest 
student in agency could aspire. Merit should be the only 
ground for promotion, and patronage of the unworthy duffer 
should be a deadly sin. It will be objected that this will all 
cost money; but doubtless there might be many economies 
practised by a chief agent with financial instincts, and, of 
course, anything like a pension scheme would be founded on 
a contributory basis. 

One of the most vital things which contribute to success 
is the sclectivn of a suitable candidate. 

Each constituency should select its own candidate, and only 
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apply to the Central Office when unable to find one for 
itself. The string of candidates applying for constituencies 
to the Central Office should be very carefully examined and 
weeded—a monied aspirant should be severely rejected 
unless he is otherwise qualified. Much harm has been 
done through hopelessly bad candidates, whose only qualifi- 
cation is that they have a long purse, being pitchforked 
into constituencies. 

A local candidate should in all cases, if possible, be chosen. 
The carpet-bagger, coming on the scene at the last minute, 
stands at a great disadvantage. If a candidate is not a 
local man he should be adopted months beforehand, so as to 
give him every opportunity of acquainting himself with the 
constituency. 

A candidate should be a decently straightforward speaker 
sufficiently posted in current politics to hold his own against 
hecklers. He should have his heart in the work, so that he 
will take infinite pains. 

Of course we all know the difficulty there is to obtain 
suitable candidates, caused by the initial cost of the election 
and the current expense entailed by the fashion in vogue 
of constituents treating a candidate as a milch-cow on 
every conceivable occasion. But for the expense there 
would be no difficulty in finding any number of suitable 
candidates. 

In order to meet this obstacle there should be a drastic 
amendment of the election law. First of all, the returning 
officer’s expenses should be paid by the State. Secondly, 
the exhibition of posters and the distribution of handbills, 
leaflets, and such like “ literature,” should be strictly pro- 
hibited from the date of the issue of the writ, with the 
exception of bills and posters announcing the holding of 
meetings. An offence of this character should be punish- 
able on summary conviction, when committed by any person 
whether authorised or unauthorised. It should not be an 
offence against the election law invalidating the election. 
The candidate should be prohibited from sending out during 
the election portraits, leaflets, almanacs, cards, or any other 
printed matter except a plain polling-card and his election 
address. He should also be prohibited from publishing 
anything relating to his candidature in any newspaper 
during the election. He should be allowed to rely for the 
explanation of his views on his election address sent to the 
electors, and on the platform only—voluntary canvassing 
should be permitted as heretofore. 

More than all, it should be made a penal offence for any 
person to ask any candidate or member for any subscription 
or pecuniary assistance at any time—any form of charity or 
gifts to clubs and such like beneficence should be left to the 
initiative of the candidate or member—and proof of any 
unreasonable excess in this direction should be ground for 
invalidating the election. 

An amendment of the law as indicated above would 
enormously reduce the expense of Parliamentary representa- 
tion, and would enlarge the supply of desirable and efficient 
candidates sufficiently to meet the demand. 

One word more. The greatest ingredient of success in 
electioneering work is unity. The suppression of jealousy, 
the determination of all to work together for the same end, 
the good-fellowship of all classes, the recognition of the 
good work of the humblest, and above all, self-sacrifice and 
self-denial for the sake of the cause. 








FRANCE UNDER LOUIS SEIZE~II. 


Turcot, who became Contrédleur Général after Terray’s 
disgrace in August, 1774, was one of the ablest and 
most enlightened statesmen of his age. Hg defined the 
State as: “Pour protéger les droits des lois, en assurant 
laccomplissement des devoirs mutuels.” 


He was also an 








advocate of religious toleration, and even went so far as to 
dream of a free Church in a free State. In common with 
most of the reformers of his time, he realised that reforms 
could only be carried out by means of an enlightened despo. 
tism. He had, however, little grace of manner, or 
personal charm of a sort likely to find favour at Court, 
qualities which were indispensable for a Minister of the 
period. Also in his great haste to do good he undertook too 
much at once, and the “privileged classes” who were 
affected by his reforms were soon up in arms against him, 
and ultimately effected his downfall. Some wit of the 
day observed that “Mons. Turgot faisait mal le bien, comme 
Terraz avait fait bien le mal.” Without a complete reform of 
the basis of taxation, whereby the privileged classes were made 
to contribute their share, the bankruptcy of the State was 
inevitable, but these classes systematically opposed all finan- 
cial reforms, and the King did not possess sufficient strength 
of character to support his Ministers in face of the hostility 
of the Queen and the Court. Turgot’s successors, Necker, 
Calonne, and Brienne, were all overthrown in this way, and 
this short-sighted policy of the privileged classes is respon- 
sible for the events of the Revolution and the destruction of 
the Crown, the noblesse, and the clergy. 

The immediate reforms proposed by Turgot were economy 
at the Court, abolition of the farming of taxes, free corn trade, 
abolition of the “ Octroi,” with free circulation of goods 
within the country, abolition of the “ Corvée ”—the iniqui- 
tous system whereby starving peasants were forced to work 
for nothing on the roads—reduction of the taxes on the 
peasant classes, and the substitution of a general land-tax 
affecting all classes in proportion to their holdings. Despite 
the applause of the people and the warm support of 
the philosophers—including Voltaire and Condorcet—the 
hostility of the Court overruled Louis XVI.’s feeble convie- 
tions, and on May 12th, 1776, he dismissed the one man 
who might have saved the Monarchy and France. Turgot, 
when refused a parting audience by the King, who had 
promised to support him through all, wrote the following 
noble and prophetic words to the monarch he had learned to 
despise :— 

Vous l’avez dit, Sire, l’expérience vous manque, vous aves 
besoin d’un guide ; il faut a ce guide lumiére et force. 
N’oubliez jamais que c’est la faiblesse qui a mis la téte de 
Charles I. sur un billot; c'est la faiblesse qui a rendu 
Charles IX. cruel; c’est elle qui a formé la Ligue sous 
Henri III. ; qui a fait de Louis XIII., qui fait aujourd'hui 
du roi de Portugal des esclaves couronnés. 


The able temporising of the financier Necker, and the 
indiscriminate borrowing of Calonne and Brienne kept the 
ship of State afloat until 1789, but all hope of permanent 
safety was lost when Louis XVI. consented to Turgot’s 
disgrace. 

The old order had to go; the short-sighted obstinacy of 
the noblesse, the clergy, and the “ Parlements ” precipitated 
its overflow with bloodshed and outrage, when it might 
have been reformed into new and useful forms of life. 
When the final struggle, which ended in the summoning 
of the States-General in 1789, took place, it was more 
against the privileged classes than the Crown that the 
popular resentment was turned. Louis XVI., when all 38 
said, was a benevolent and well-meaning monarch, much 
harassed by a turbulent Court; this the people knew and 
recognised. It was his first fatal defects of weakness and 
indecision which cost him ‘his crown and his head. 

During the period 1774-89 the country was becoming 
permeated with new ideas on liberty and the rights of 
man. Voltaire, Condorcet, Raynal, Mably, Marmontel, 
Thomas, Guibert, Chastelleux, and a host of pamphleteers, 
had preached economic and social reform. Beaumarchais, 


in his works “Le Barbier de Séville” and “Le Mariage 
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de Figaro,” painted the abuses of the noblesse and the 


unfairness of privileges of birth. For three years his 
plays were prohibited, and when finally produced were 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. This new and 
liberal spirit was also to be found among the noblesse, 
the clergy, and especially among the “ intendants ” of the 
various provinces, who strove to improve the lot of the 
labouring and peasant classes. Men such as Mirabeau and 
lafayette belonged to the aristocracy, not forgetting the 
theatrically democratic Philippe d’Orléans. But the mass 
of the privileged classes, and above all the “ Parlements,” 
blocked the road of reform. The latter, although engaged 
in constant conflict with the King and his Ministers, were 
not fighting for the rights of the people, but for an increase 
of their own power. 

Two facts stand out in the history of the revolutionary 
period—the astonishing success of the French armies, and 
the great increase of prosperity in France, despite the 
ravages of war and the horrors of revolution. But a study 
of Louis XVI.’s reign shows us that the last War Ministers 
of the Monarchy had paved the way for the victories of the 
Republic. St. Germain, Minister for War in Turgot’s 
Ministry, had completely reformed the Army, paying parti- 
cular attention to the artillery, and had created a matchless 
framework upon which the Republicans could build. The 
abolition of privileged classes and feudal rights accounts for 
the second. The vast hunting estates of the nobles were 
brought under cultivation, and the peasant, no longer 
burdened by excessive taxes and in possession of his own 
land, was able to double its produce. But for this also 
the Ministers of Louis XVI. had prepared the way by their 


repeated attempts to introduce scientific methods of 
agriculture. 


The sight of Louis XVI.’s Court leading its life of 
frivolity and extravagance on the verge of the great social 
upheaval is at once picturesque and curious. Nowhere can 
we see a more striking comparison of the old order and 
the new than in this period of French history where they 
touch. The smoke of the modern industrial system was 
staining the finery of a dying age. While the courtiers 
supped and gambled in silk and gold at Versailles, grimy 
workers were for the first time manipulating the spinning- 
wheels of Arkwvight, or tending with amazed admiration 
the first products of the age of steam. Such is the period 
immediately preceding the Revolution. Perhaps this great 
cataclysm was inevitable ; it is generally only with blood and 
warfare that prejudice and traditions can be effaced. 


S. A.-B. 








INDIA: A _ SERIES 
VL~CAUTION, 
FOR 


AND CONSCIENTIOUS REGARD 
INDIAN INTERESTS 


Exain, 1894-1899 


Lorp ELGin was appointed Viceroy by Gladstone, his father’s 
friend, but he had not graduated, like his father, in 
iplomacy, nor had he much official experience. Scotch 
‘aution was his characteristic. Peacefully disposed, he was 
harassed with constant frontier-fighting. In 1894 the 
wiris attacked a British camp ‘at Wano; nearly 11,000 
troops were required to traverse the tribal country and 
destroy their towers. Anarchy broke out in Chitral, the 
outpost on the north-west of Kashmir, within the British 
phere of influence; Chitral was invaded and the British 

ent besieged ; 16,400 troops were marched into the 
‘ountry and raised the siege. Order was restored, the 











country retained by the British, and a road made to it. 
Indian troops were lent to garrison Suakim in 1896. The 
next year 7,000 men were engaged in the Tochi Valley to 
punish a treacherous attack on the Political Officer. The 
Waziris submitted, agreeing to the Government terms. In 
1897 the frontier generally was ablaze. There was fighting 
in Swat and Bajaur, at Malakand and Chakdarra; the Moh- 
mands, unprovoked, attacked a British frontier-port; the 
Utman-Kheyls and Kurram Valley tribes were punished for 
similar misconduct. But the heaviest fighting was in the 
Tirah country, where 43,700 troops were engaged against 
the Afridis and Orakzais. This country was traversed, 
severe loss was inflicted on the tribesmen, and heavy fines 
levied and paid. 

The instability of the exchange value of the rupee caused 
financial deficits, which necessitated the reimposition of 
import duties, including those on cotton goods, with a 
countervailing excise duty on certain classes of cotton goods 
manufactured in India. This taxation wasrequired forrevenue 
purposes, and was not imposed as a measure of Protection. 
In spite of the duties, Bombay maintained and improved its 
commercial position. The closing of the mints to the 
coinage of silver kept up the value of the rupee to sixteen 
pence, and further measures in the same direction were 
devised, but not completed. In 1896-7 severe famine pre- 
vailed in the United Provinces, Central Provinces, and parts 
of Rajputana, affecting three hundred thousand square miles, 
with a population of sixty-five millions ; for several months 
four and a quarter millions of persons received State relief, 
besides private charity. The cost to the State was enormous, 
and the mortality was, in spite of the relief undertaken, 
estimated at 750,000 deaths. The bubonic plague, from 
which India, except in small hill areas, had been free for 
centuries, appeared in Bombay in 1896, and’ spread to 
Calcutta and elsewhere, giving rise to grave difficulties in 
connection with segregation, and calling for legislative and 
administrative measures to check it. Outbreaks of violence 
occurred in various parts of the country ; two British officers 
were murdered at Poona in 1897. Disloyalty and disaffec- 
tion were manifested openly and in the Press. The move- 
ment against the Government was directed by the Brahmans 
and educated classes, who aimed at their own wider employ- 
ment under Government, even demanding a monopoly of 
all administrative posts by the exclusion of British officers. 
Lord Elgin treated the situation with cool firmness, 
strengthening the Penal Code against Sedition, and passing 
the revised Code of Criminal Procedure. The amended 
Acts only brought the Indian law into exact accordance with 
the law of England, while providing equivalent safeguards 
for the liberty of the subject. The freedom of legitimate 
criticism was not thereby diminished. In 1895 a Royal 
Commission was appointed under Lord Welby to inquire 
into Indian expenditure. Lord Elgin adopted an energetic 
railway policy, adding five thousand miles of line 
to those already existing. He attended to the grave 
problem of agricultural indebtedness, and the development 
of material resources. The first Medical Congress was 
held in Calcutta in 1894-95. <A violent shock of earthquake 
ran through Bengal and Assam on June 12th, 1897, causing 
many deaths and wide havoc. In this quinquennium Lord 
Elgin made no attempt to mark his rule by original or sen- 
sational measures. 


Srrenuous RerorM THROUGHOUT THE ADMINISTRATION 
Curzon or Kepteston, 1899-1904-1905 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty was so full of redundant 
activity, and the records are so ample, that a condensed 
notice can touch only on the chief matters. According to 
custom, he was personally in charge of the portfolio of 
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Foreign Affairs. On the North-West frontier he adopted 
what was practically a compromise between Lord Lawrence’s 
principle of non-interference and the Forward Policy of 
later times: he cultivated friendly relations with the 
frontier tribes, and from Chitral to Seistan withdrew the 
regular troops, and substituted for them as frontier garrisons 
tribal militia or levies, commanded by British officers. 
This plan was so successful that there were no military 
operations, except one blockade against the Mahsud-Waziris, 
which brought them to reason. On the death of Abdurrah- 
man, Amir of Afghanistan, in October, 1901, the succession 
devolved without disturbance on his son Habibullah, who 
maintained the same friendly relations with India, and 
received a British Mission in 1904-05 to renew the former 
agreement made with his father. After ineffectual attempts 
to get into correspondence with the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, 
in order to improve political and trade relations with 
Tibet, Lord Curzon was allowed in 1903 to despatch a 
Mission to Tibet, to carry out the previous Anglo-Chinese 
Convention and the existing Trade Regulations; war with 
Tibet resulted, the Mission being opposed, and, on the defeat 
of the Tibetans, a Treaty was negotiated with the de facto 
Government—the Dalai Lama having filed. By these 
operations the late Russian intrigues at Lhasa were counter- 
acted and terminated. Besides availing himself of oppor- 
tunities to cultivate amicable relations with Persia, Lord 
Curzon, late in 1903, took a cruise up the Persian Gulf, 
touching at the principal ports of commerce, to make 
acquaintance with the local potentates. He explained in 
Durbar the principles of British supervision over the peace 
of the Gulf, the intention of preventing any encroachment 
on British interests, and the desire to increase trade and 
maintain the sphere of British influence in Southern Persia. 

Lord Curzon also made important speeches to the border 
chiefs and clans at Quetta and Peshawar, and forwarded the 
development of the Nushki-Seistan trade route, which 
avoids Afghanistan. In 1899 the prompt despatch of troops 
from India to South Africa saved Natal from the Boers ; 
Indian troops were also employed in Somaliland against the 
Mullah, and in China for the protection of the European 
Legations at Peking. From the Native Princes of India, 
whom he claimed as his colleagues and partners in the task 
of administration, Lord Curzon, while addressing them on 
their duties and responsibilities, required improvements in 
their government, and their personal attention to the affairs 
of their States. With the Nizam of Hyderabad he con- 
cluded an agreement by which, for an annual payment 
of twenty-five lakhs to the Nizam, the Government 
of India obtained a perpetual lease of Berar, and were 
able to place it under the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. The Chief’s Colleges at Rajkot, in 
Kattiawar, Indore, Lahore, and Ajmere were reformed, and 
the Imperial Cadet Corps was established, which gave hopes 
of some opening in military service for the scions of the 
noble families. The Coronation Durbar at Delhi on January 
Ist, 1903, attended by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
held to celebrate the accession of the first Emperor of India, 
was a gorgeous pageant, calculated to impress deeply the 
numerous Native Princes, who came to show their loyalty, 
and the representatives of all classes, Europeans and Indians, 
officials and non-officials, there assembled. Its cost, about 
£200,000, was criticised by some, but with noeffect. The 
incidence of taxation in India, Lord Curzon explained, is 
among the lightest in any nation inthe world. He travelled 
extensively throughout India, leaving no part unvisited, from 
Quetta to Manipur and Mandalay, from Peshawar to the 
South, including all the important Native States; he held 
constant durbars and made eloquent speeches. His activity 
in the internal administration was no less marked, and 
requires separate notice. 





—— 


THE THEATRE 
“MR. JARVIS” AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 


Aninn. Fielding’s at Rochester, which might just as wel] 
be Fielding’s anywhere else, or, for the matter of that, 
Smith’s, Brown’s, or Robinson’s. People everywhere— 
ladies of quality, men of fashion, porters, postboys, pedlars, 
ostlers, valets, ladies’-maids, and a fiddler who keeps his 
back towards us. Much noise. Loud laughter and chatter, 
Shouting of plebeians. The half-mad ravings of a seven. 
teenth-century John Burns, and, above all, the thin note of 
the mysterious fiddler’s violin. More noise and the entrance 
of two soldiers, which leads to nothing. Much broken cop. 
versation, of a type which ought not to be overheard—but 
which is delivered loudly enough to become the property of 
porters, postboys, pedlars, ostlers, valets, ladies’-maids, and 
especially of the mysterious fiddler—between the ladies of 
quality and the men of fashion, who are labelled Henry §t, 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, Sir Lionel Pilkington, Captain 
Drummond, Lady Betty Acton, and Lord Peter Wildmore, a 
person who has a Lancashire accent, although he hails from 
Ireland. Above it all two sounds—the thin note of the 
violin and the creaking of the play’s machinery. Then the 
entrance of the man Fielding and the enforced exit of the 
seventeenth-century John Burns, still shouting, still yelling 
execration at the lazy rich after the manner of his kind. The 
coach is waiting for the gentry and the audience for some- 
thing to happen. With the departure of the coach the 
audience is temporarily appeased. The stage isempty. No, 
there are two legs visible under a table in a recess. They 
belong to the mysterious fiddler. No sound is heard by way 
of a change, except the creaking of the play’s machinery, 
which now creaks more loudly than ever. The mysterious 
fiddler yawns, stretches, comes out backwards, fully aware 
of the fact that he is being watched by the audience. He 
throws off his hat, removes a large pair of goggles, and 
stands convicted. Good heavens! it is Gerald Du Maurier. 
How versatile ! 

A slight mistake. The stage was not empty. We have 
forgotten Lady Margaret Beauchamp, who had come from 
nowhere to be on in time to see the mysterious fiddler seize 
hungrily upon some broken meats. The creaking grows 
louder. A gasp from Lady Margaret, a widening of the 
eyes, and a falling open of the mouth. Ah! what have we 
here forsooth ? Another gasp and more widening and an 
unexpected genuflection on the part of the young lady from 
nowhere, whose movements are manipulated by the authors, 
who are pulling on strings from the flies. ‘‘ My liege! my 
liege!” quo’ she tremulously. Some surprise on the part 
of the mysterious fiddler, who, nevertheless, mutters “ Rise 
right royally. Further loud creaking. In the gallery 
above stands Captain Drummond, secretary to Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough. ‘“ God save the King,” saith Lady 
Margaret. “Not at all,” from the mysterious fiddler. 
Raised eyebrows and rolling eyes from the gallery. 
In another instant, to appropriate music from the orchestra, 
Captain Drummond is face to face with the still mor 
mysterious fiddler. But the sound which dominates every: 
thing is the creaking of the machinery. Hailing from 
nowhere, Lady Margaret then returns thither, lingeringly, 
for the eyes of the mysterious fiddler are upon her hungrily. 
Bursts of “I’ faith!” and “ Gadzooks !” and other historical 
expressions from Captain Drummond, whoadds, in a voiceloud 
enough to rise temporarily above the creaking, “ The like- 
ness! "Tisexact.” Irritation on the part of the mysterious 
fiddler, who has been told before ad nauseam that he 
might be a twin to Mr. Jarvis, the Pretender—the usual 
Pretender, the old, old Pretender. He is, however, not Mr. 
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Jarvis—if he had been the sound of the creaking of the 
machinery would never have been heard. 

He is a Charles Lebrun, natural son of some one or 
other, possibly a Charles, possibly a James, a person, how- 
ever, with a profound knowledge of languages, who has 
served in many wars, and who is in Rochester for no other 
reason than that he may be used by the authors and acted 
by Mr. Du Maurier. Whoever he is, he bears so striking a 
resemblance to the Pretender in question as presently, when 
dressed in Drummond’s clothes (who himself appears to 
masquerade as the Pretender at odd moments, for his wig 
and costumes are exactly like those of Mr. Jarvis), to bring a 
gasp from Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and Lord 
Godolphin. This is precisely what Captain Drummond 
hoped to achieve, for he had bought the mysterious fiddler’s 
face for four hundred crowns, his intention being to make 
Lebrun masquerade as Mr. Jarvis for no other reason than 
that he may wring from Bolingbroke and his friends written 
expressions of their loyalty to the Pretender, which after- 
wards may be handed to Queen Anne to the discomfiture of 
the writers, and the return to favouritism of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough. We have, however, anticipated events, such 
as they are. Something must obviously happen on the 
stage while the mysterious fiddler turns himself into Mr. 
Jarvis. So it is given up to Sarah, who herself does a turn. 
She curses and throws food about, spits and boxes people’s 
ears, issues termagantian cries, and, in the curious but 
descriptive language of the Americans, “ makes things hum 
some.” Altogether a rather entertaining interlude, con- 
ducted with great spirit by Miss Henrietta Watson. 

And then the hidden orchestra, employed by innkeeper 
Fielding, strikes up softly. The machinery creaks again, 
and along the gallery and down the stairs comes the 
mysterious fiddler. He is, however, no longer the mysterious. 
fiddler, with unkempt hair, and worn, ill-fitting clothes. He 
is the Royal Pretender, who passes under the name of Mr 
Jarvis. We have already said that at sight of him Sarah 
gasps. Without any prompting from Captain Drummond, 
with the marvellous intuition of all Pretenders, the 
mysterious fiddler shows his teeth in the mirthless Stuart 
way, and holds out his hand to be kissed. Captain 
Drummond’s infantile plan is hailed with acclamation by 
Sarah, who is labelled Duchess of Marlborough, but who 
might just as well be Sarah Gamp. And presently, to the 
creaking of machinery, the curtain falls. 

Lady Margaret Beauchamp’s house in London. Two 
weeks elapse. Discovered in a room with a noticeably 
excellent carved-wood fireplace, real wainscoting, and a 
dummy spinet, two wooden figures—Mistress Cochrane and 
the Lady Margaret before mentioned, who, it will be remem- 
bered, came from nowhere into the first Act in riding- 
clothes, unattended, and sat on an inn table in the common 
parlour among the broken meats. Talk of loyalty to his 
Majesty, ecstatic talk, quite unbelievable in the mouths of 
those who are supposed to be in the favour of Queen Anne. 
White roses and a letter from Captain Drummond, and a 
further talk of loyalty to the King. The entrance of Cap- 
iain Drummond, fully disguised under a nom de guerre. Mr. 
Fielding’s private orchestra has evidently been removed 
from Rochester to Lady Margaret Beauchamp’s house in 
London, for, just as the doors open wide and the temporary 
Mr. Jarvis makes his appearance, it breaks into soft music, 
the same soft music. Can it be that it has been employed 
by Lady Margaret to drown the sound of the creaking of the 
machinery ? If so, the intention, though excellent, is 
abortive, Deep genuflections, more imitations of the mirth- 
less Stuart smile, and two kisses. In the background raised 
eyebrows and rolling eyes. How to pass the Act? Ah! 
there is the spinet forsooth, or i’ faith, it matters not. But 
the Lady Margaret Beauchamp can neither sing nor play, 





What matter? This is a machine-made play, and so there 
is a spinet “ off” and a lady with her mouth to a convenient 
trap-door. 

The long-suffering audience, fully aware of the mild 
trick that is being played upon them, listen to the 
song, to the spinet accompaniment, sung and played by 
the Lady Margaret without any apparent effort. At the 
end of this somewhat childish display enter Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, who might just as well be 
Charles St. James, Viscount Brokeingbol. Minor things 
happen, for this person gives the gasp we have expected 
of him on coming face to face with Mr. Jarvis. Further 
exhibitions of the mirthless Stuart smile and the promise 
from Bolingbroke of his letter of loyalty which is so 
urgently desired by the disguised Captain Drummond, 
whom it is impossible to recognise under his nom de guerre. 
Exit the easily gullible, so-called Viscount Bolingbroke, who, 
evidently not a master of the three R’s, is given a fort- 
night in which to write his letter. There being still ten 
minutes or so before the curtain usually falls, Mr. Jarvis 
kindly obliges by giving an exhibition of royal love-making. 
He wishes to kiss the Lady Margaret, and she, swearing she 
will ne’er consent, consents. The kiss is about to be con- 
summated when—Ah! What have we here? Who is that 
sitting in the window-recess, with raised eyebrows and 
rolling eyes ? “Tis Drummond, alias McNeil. It is one part 
of his bargain with the mysterious fiddler that he shall kiss 
the Lady Margaret, so, spoil sport that he is, he edges to the 
door, opens it, shuts it with a bang, comes down centre and 
reminds his “ Royal Highness” that the hour has arrived when 
he must attend to affairs of State. Oh, how the machinery 
creaks and how the forchestra swells! Mr. Jarvis turns 
angrily, like the wolf despoiled of his prey, raises his upper 
lip in order to give yet another exhibition of the mirthless 
Stuart smile and marches slowly to the door. Gennflections 
and curtain. 

It cannot be necessary to follow the obvious mazes of this 
creaking thing with any further detail. Of course, Mr. 
Jarvis is discovered to be a pretender, but not the Pretender. 
Of course, the Lady Margaret, who has just sworn that she 
will follow him barefoot to the world’s end, turns violently 
upon him and rends him with coarse words. Of course, the 
mysterious fiddler then leaves her presence—slowly, oh, so 
slowly—while the convenient orchestra from Fielding’s 
renders the song, which her ladyship did not sing, with 
exquisite vibrato and rallentando. Of course, the Lady 
Margaret, who has, as we knew she would, plucked the 
white rose of a blameless life from her bosom and flung it at 
her feet, cries out, “He has gone! my King!” bursts into 
floods of tears, stoops, gathers up the still intact rose 
and presses it to her lips. Vibrato, passionato, crescendo,— 
Curtain. 

Captain Drummond’s rooms in Bishopsgate early the 
following morning, so early that the day has not yet broken. 
For all that the Lady Margaret is abroad and so is the 
seventeenth-century John Burns and the mob of that period, 
early risers all. Many things now happen, and all of them 
ridiculous. The so-called Mr. Jarvis is once more the 
mysterious fiddler, and, having washed his hands in real 
water with real soap, and dried them on a real towel, and, 
having spoken somewhat to Captain Drummond’s man, he 
is told that Lady Margaret is below. She has come to save 
him from the mob led by the seventeenth-century John 
Burns. So, for no other purpose than to keep the curtain 
up, the fiddler gets back into Mr. Jarvis’ wig, places 
himself in front of the window, through which two stones 
are flung, and addresses the mob in a high, hollow voice. 

Drummond, now no longer alias McNeil, has joined his 
tool, who is then the recipient of a bullet in a vital part. 
Other early risers include Mistress Cochrane and Viscount 
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Bolingbroke, who are taking the early morning air in 
Bishopsgate, which is some distance from their haunts. 
Anger from within and without. More noise than ever, but 
above it all the creaking of the machinery. Inconceivable 
happenings, and, finally, the fiddler in a heap upon the 
floor with the passionate young lips of the Lady Margaret 
upon his equally heated brow. He is dead. The wound is 
vital . . . Nonsense! This is a machine-made play. 
The kisses restore him to himself. After some feeble 
remonstrance, he hands the incriminating letters, greatly 
desired by Bolingbroke, to Captain Drummond, who tears 
them up at once, although he has occupied all his 
time and much of his money to obtain them, and 
throws them upon the fire—the fire which has been 
burning all night. And then, in order that the 
mysterious fiddler who has made him look so great a fool 
shall bear him no ill-will in the future, Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, offers him a snug and lucrative post 
in a sunny clime, and turns obligingly away so that the 
Lady Margaret may fling herself into the tattered and 
despicable arms of a rogue and blackguard, whose French 
accent is delicious but whose manners leave much to be 
desired, and are indeed no better, and particularly like those 
of Arséne Lupin. The ubiquitous orchestra from Fielding’s, 
not to be beaten, has followed our strange collection of dolls 
and marionettes from the Lady Margaret’s house, and is 
hidden somewhere in Captain Drummond’s room. And so 
once again it is handy with its vibrato, impassionato, 
erescendo just before the curtain falls. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that the actors concerned in 
this infantile production can do nothing with their réles. 
For the most part they look extremely foolish, and the only 
point in the whole of the production which affords any 
surprise is why Mr. Gerald Du Maurier ever had anything 
to do with it. Is there not one candid friend attached to 
this new management ? 








A STRONG MAN FUTILE 


Poor Othello! He looks pitifully at us over a sea of mis- 
understanding and failure. Tripped and obstructed in his 
own day by the very excellences that lay in him, he has 
been wrestled with since but not unriddled, much discussed 
yet little understood. “My parts, mytitle,” says he when first 
we see him, “and my perfect soul shall manifest me rightly.” 
So he spoke, back over the years! Would he speak thus 
now ? 

He asked not for sympathy ; he was not of the stuff that 
sought it. He would have spurned the subtleties of 
peripatetic defence. He himself was sternest in censure of 
himself ; even as he was unerring in mentioning, with kingly 
dignity, those attributes that had won him place and power 
before, but that had unwrought him in the end. Free of 
introspection though he was, he yet knew himself; and 
assuredly the subtle Iago was not unaware of him. Even so 
frail a dupe as Roderigo did not fail in striking his central 
note. It was he who made Brabantio aware that his 
daughter had been plucked away by “an extravagant and 
whirling stranger of here and everywhere.” Othello, too, 
in no way suspecting the traitorous ear -that heard it, says 
the same thing: “ For know, Iago,” says he :— 


But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhouséd free condition 
Put.into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. 


He has won to mature age, to weight of opinion and office, 
never knowing the bonds of condition. His location was 
“here and everywhere.” His condition was “free and 





unhoused.” His disposition was “whirling and extrayg. 
gant ;” he would course the earth as his choice dictated. 
And he prized it. An ancient Pliny might declare the 
“riches of the sea” to be past all reckoning. Be itso! He 
would yet not exchange it for his liberty. 

Moreover, such a life had left its mark on him. It 
indeed, moulded him to its fashion. Since his arms had but 
“seven years’ pith ” in them they had used “their dearest 
action in the tented field.” He had been “ sold to slavery,” 
and had won his redemption thence. His “ disastrous 
chances,” his “moving accidents by flood and field,” his 
“hairbreadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach”— 
all had given him not only to love his freedom well, but to 
meet his perplexity with short, straight deed, thus to pm. 
ceed to the next matter in hand. Widely travelled was he, 
and could speak of strange marvels at the remotest ends of 
the earth ; nevertheless “little of his great world” could 
he speak, “ more than pertains to feats of broil and battle.” 
And a mood so bred is not one to weigh and excogitate the 
perplexities of a ravelled occasion. 

Such was the man who came to Venice: liberty-loving 
and imperious, prizing his freedom and proud of his “ perfect 
soul”?! He came to Venice to seek service, and it was 
“nine moons” ere any could be found him. Those “ nine 
moons’”’ chafed him; he regarded them as “ wasted.” He 
did not desire languor ; he wished activity, he hungered for 
the things of count— — 


The neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, 


Baulked of these, the only realities to him, he sought to 
recreate them by dwelling on the deeds and adventures of 
his past. With something between modesty and pride (with 
that modesty which is all pride) he permits himself to be 
questioned on his vigorous history by the courtly Brabantio, 
and in replying he does not forget that the “ gentle Desde- 
mona,” the duteous daughter in this hospitable house, hangs 
on his words. He is warmed by that fact. Something that 
had not hitherto accosted him in his life greets him now. 
Moreover, his “ nine moons wasted ” soften him to submit to 
the gentle influence. 

Was ever so strange an opposition? He, a stranger to 
the gentler ways of women, and she in mute wonder at these 
monstrous experiences of his! He was even such a man as 
her dreams had pictured for splendour and power. It was 
not strange but inevitable that “she wished that Heaven 
had made her sucha man.” And he? In truth he was no 
marrying man; his mood and habits rebelled against all 
thought of shackles to his freedom. But she won him with 
as remote and wild a charm as he won her. She came 
to him as an angel might—wild because unknown, wondrous 
because strange. Moreover, she pitie! him! Whoever 
before had thought to pity so stout a warrior as he? Said 
he :— 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


“This only is the witchcraft I have used,” he adds. It 
was witchcraft enough. It was the philtre of the wondrous. 

What could be the outcome of such a union? From its 
inception it trembled on disaster. Would he not bruise her 
with his resolute handling of life? Would she not irk him 
with the very gentleness that had first won him? More 
over, there was another trait in him that whispered danger. 
For a man who wins to the height of years without ever 
having to bend to a gentler companion ; a man aloof so long, 
not only from conjugal embrace, but from the softening of 
feminine ways, such a man will, if he marry at last, be 
touched with a grossness that may easily flame to jealousy, 
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even to the picturing of gross visions at a hint of infidelity. | 
He will be uxorious to the limit of irritability. Further- | 
more, a man who through all these years has never known 
place or property, will seek these even to selfishness in his 
wife, if he marry at last. And so secluded a girl as 
Desdemona, so confiding and trustful, moreover, would be 
but little likely to understand so imperious a husband. Yet 
Othello was one who was open as the day; of perfect 
honour; compact of generosity—which might well win them 
both beyond the first troublous tacks to the open sea. 
There needed but the boon of peace, of mutual faith and 
tranquillity. 

That was a boon not to be granted. Iago hung near ; and 
he was one who knew Othello well, and hated him not less. 
He was a man whose young mind swung to filth and iniquity 
asa magnet to the Pole. Breathing evil with his every 





breath, emitting filth with his every word, he hated virtue 
on instinct. He cast about for reasons of hatred, but his 
instinct sprang before all reasons from a virginal evil. Thus 
he hated the “free and open Othello ;” whereas the union of 
a noble Othello and a pure and lovely Desdemona roused 
him to a height of furious, unconsidering hatred. He hated 
the gentle Cassio too ; and he determined to whelm all three 
in an imbroglio that shall give play to his cunning intellect, 
and rouse delighted laughter in the fiends that infest his 
mind. That he shall thereby win money from his dupe 
Roderigo is but another whip to his instinct. 


That Othello has faith in him he knows well. Was not 
his bluff, crude manner put on to fend distrust? On this he 
relies for success with his desperate plan. First by 


hints, suggestions, innuendos, half-revealings, he prepares 
Othello’s mind to receive the full blast of his vile sugges- 
tion. Its very monstrous character is its own surety, and 
lago’s bluff manner, surely, is earnest of his honesty! But 
its deadliest guarantee to success is the gross mood in 
Othello’s mind that awaits its reception. It touches his 
raw uxoriousness, his sense of place and property. Forth- 
with the words fly from him :— 


O curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the corner of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses. 


The very sight of her purity, as she comes to him, mocks 
him. It, by terrible irony, fans this very gross mood in him 
that strikes conviction on Iago’s tale. 

“Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! farewell 
the plumed troop, andthe big wars, that made ambition 
virtue,” he cries ; and flies into a fury of denunciation against 
lago. This is even what that subtle intellect desired. In 
the hot defence of himself he pours out filthy images that 
fan Othello’s gross mood aflame again. Itis swift work now; 
and that Iago knows well, rejoicing in the excitement. Let 
Othello’s mind once cool from this, and all is undone for 
Tago. So he brings out circumstance, in part imagined, and 
im part such as fortune had dowered him withal, to fan the 
flame to higher terror. And every circumstance avouched 
'searnally gross, or lends so vile an interpretation. ‘“ Goats 
and monkeys!” wails Othello at the zenith of his mood. 

The terror is full; Othello determines to free himself from 
these entanglements with as sure a hand and as unerring a 
decision as he had known in the days before he let himself 
be tricked by a woman. He, a free man once, was trapped 
by her ; now he is tricked by her; he must quit himself 
of it all. She must die. “It is the cause, it is the 
— my soul,” he says as he proceeds to the deed, 
Whipping his determination still with gross reminder of her 
magined act, thereby showing that he is wounded in his 





sorest part. Through all he holds her fancied deed before 
his eye, to spur and hold him to the destined end. 

Who shall paint that tragedy ? The marriage has fallen 
awry: she dead, and he with ruined peace of mind. Who, 
too, dare paint the horror of his after-discovery ? That is 
tragedy of tragedies. She shines now to him as an angel 
of purest ray. He looks back over the past and sees the 
over-energy of purpose that led him to so disastrous a con- 
clusion; he looks back further, and sees where once it 
plucked his honour, where, “when a malignant and a tur- 
banded Turk beat a Venetian and traduced the State,” he 
“ took by the throat the circumcised dog, and smote him— 
thus!” With that word the action closes his account, even 
as it had closed the Turk’s in the times gone by. Therewith 
Tragedy is full—so full as to swell to a very relief of con- 
clusion. The hand that slew his innocent wife destroys her 
wronged husband, and death seizes them both in kindly 
arms. The tragedy is its own relief, yet it is exceedingly 
pitiful. For he had never an opportunity of displaying to 
her those more kingly qualities that had won him honour. 
He fell, pierced in the one weak joint in his harness; fell in 
tragedy ; fell in pity ; fell with hands red with the life of 
his dearest—she who might perchance have been to him 
the coming of heaven on earth. It is terrible, terrible with 
all tears. 








TIME-WORN RIDDLES 


Men have perennially pondered over the problem of the 
origin of life upon the earth. With the dawn of reason to 
lift them above the brutes came this legacy of thought that 
did not perish from one generation to another to puzzle and 
perplex. Mankind has striven to lift the veil for unknown 
sons. Evidence of the geological antiquity of our race 
is so obscure that a portentous fabric of theory has often 
been built up on a chipped flint, or on a scrap of material 
from which the cranial index of some primitive being 
could be argued. While research has carried us step by 
step toward the goal of evolution, the ultimate issues 
“What is life?” and “How did it originate on our 
globe?” are still unanswerable. Nowadays we shroud 
our guesses in a maze of words, words which bristle with 
broken links of definition. Primitive man, when he tried 
to unravel the mysteries, built up quaint allegories. His 
environment was one huge parable to him. Just so a 
child weaves fascinating legends and spins “stories ” out of the 
talk of birds or the flitting of clouds across the sun. Primi- 
tive man was childhood writ large. Modern man is busy 
laying up his talent of imagination in the napkin of common- 
place. Nevertheless, imagination is the only talent which 
will ever enable the investigator to see beyond the end of 
his nose. 

The varying degrees and condition of life-tissue are, again, 
problems as perplexing as its ultimate essence. In what 
does plant-life differ from animal-life? Is it conceivable 
that one phase of being can have passed into the other, or is 
there some impassable gulf fixed between the two? The 
answer of Science is halting and uncertain. Now and then 
she takes an ambiguous genus which she used to label 
“plant” and labels it “animal.” She gives reasons for so 
doing that satisfy herself and conform to her formule of 
half-defined words. 

To the poet the plant or tree is a sentient being. 
primitive man lives again. He builds by parable. 
Wordsworth says :— 


In him 
When 


"Tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes, _ 
the assurance, as of the statement of some ultimate law, 
comes home to us, as if by instinct. It must be so, we say 
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to ourselves. Only those who have wandered in a virgin 
tropical forest can conceive the meaning of the words “ the 
struggle for existence.” The whole vegetable world cries 
insistently “ Give us light and air or we perish. Shut us in 
the dark dungeon of impenetrable gloom beneath the great 
trees, leave us to the tender mercies of those self-seeking 
bullies and, if we do not die and disappear, we must persist 
in some pallid, anemic type. Rather than give up the 
struggle and go under we will change our habit. Give us 
air and light and we can level up; shut us out of these and 
we must level down.” 

The modification of plant-life by environment is surely 
evidence of the essential ultimate unity of living things. 
All living forms hold the breath of life in common. The 
plant and the animal both breathe, although in inverted 
fashion. Here, again, for the moulding of the mood of man 
by the message of the woods, we must look to the poet to 
interpret for us. All the world knows the magic of the 
musings which Tennyson wove into his monologue “ Maud.” 
The self-tormenting lover, with the dreadful taint of insanity 
in his blood and the burden of idleness and vacuity to set 
his brain teeming with fancies, has reached an unsteady 
quicksand of felicity. He has poured out his tale into 
responsive ears, and in the twilight he catches glimpses of 
the light of heaven. As he muses the muffled roar of the 
distant rollers comes up from the shore, the breezes whisper, 
as they stir the cedars round about his home and Maud’s. 
Thus he falls to dreaming of the dark trees as of a thing 
sentient and within the pale of human analogy :— 


O, art thou sighing for Lebanon, 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 


Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar P 


The passage surely contains a note of true inspiration. 
Thus, beneath familiar palm-groves the Jews dreamed by 
Babylonian waters of their captivity. Thus young Disraeli’s 
thoughts flew, like homing pigeons, to the cradle of his 
mysterious race. It requires the poetic instinct so to realise 
a supreme law of association linking up the whole round 
earth. 

To get nearer to the heart of our problems we must take 
our stand on the platform of Science. At a recent meeting 
of the British Association the President told the scientific 
world that the old belief that each vegetable cell-unit was 
boxed up in a case of cellulose had disappeared under 
modern investigation. The protoplasm is now believed to 
be in a state of continuity by reason of the discovery of 
connecting canals and threads passing through the cell-tissue. 
Something like sense-organs, he said, have been discovered 
in the roots, stems, and leaves of plants, and the phenomena 
of geotropism appears to indicate a perception of the inci- 
dence of gravity and its reaction on irritable tissues. Thus 
the plant, in the light of modern investigation, would 
appear to furnish us with an object-lesson of a nervous 
system in the melting-pot of evolution. 

Our green planet teems with a myriad life. Vegetation 
fills nearly every chink and cranny of the earth’s surface, 
from the region of perpetual ice to the baked walls of rock 
which tower above the Red Sea. Put the tropical plant 
under chill skies and it withers. We say it “dies.” Let it 
be placed in uncongenial environment or mutilated, and, by 
automatic forces of which we know nothing, blight and 
parasite take possession of it. It becomes a cumberer of the 
ground. An unconscious force or instinct teaches it expe- 
dients by which its fertilisation and consequent propagation 
may be achieved. Its being is bent on the task of carrying 
on the type. Surely if the last word of Science be read 
through the glasses of imagination, the whole economy is no 
mere parody. The lives of animal and vegetable are not 





moving on parallel paths which can never meet. There 
must be some common territory into which, in the flux of 
live form, the vegetable has entered to emerge with the 
added symbols of animal life. “When wheat is green, 
when hawthorn buds appear,” to ears that hear and eyes 
that see :— 

Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


On Tuesday evening, February 14th, Mr. George A. Stephen 
read a comprehensive paper dealing with the subject of 
“Modern Machine Bookbinding,” Mr. John Murray, J.P., 
D.L., F.S.A., being in the chair. Machine bookbinding, 
the lecturer observed, was solely a product of the nineteenth 
century. At the time of the Great Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of all Nations in 1851 it was in its infancy, yet 
the jurors of the bookbinding section were jubilant at the 
great strides which they considered had then been made. 


Since then the incessant demand of the public for cheap 
books, and the acute competition of publishers and authors, 
have combined to stimulate mechanicians to produce 
machines for the efficient execution of almost every process 
in printing and bookbinding, and the natural result to-day 
is a plethora of books, good, bad, and indifferent. 


The various technical processes for binding books and 
magazines were described in detail with the aid of many 
good lantern-slides, and the methods of colour-printing with 
regard to the production of artistic covers were plentifully 
illustrated. Unfortunately, said Mr. Stephen, owing to the 
acute stress of competition between publishers and the 
demand for cheap books by the public—who cannot or who 
will not make any distinction between immediate and ulti- 
mate advantage—the publishers are practically compelled to 
avail themselves of every means which tends to lessen the 
cost of production. The inferior physical qualities of books 
at the present day must not be attributed primarily to the 
wholesale bookbinder, as he simply estimates for that for 
which he is asked, and, if the prices are cut very fine, 
cannot turn out good work. The responsibility lies with 
the publisher, who is generally more concerned with low 
prices than with quality and serviceability ; even when he 
is prepared to pay a fair price for a binding he often handi- 
caps the binder severely by giving him books that are 
printed on the detestable featherweight paper, or the equally 
execrable heavily-loaded art paper, both of which preclude 
satisfactory work. 

Reference was made to the common defects in cheap 
bindings, and to the fact that the Royal Society of Arts 
did a great service when it appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate the causes of the decay of modern leather bindings, 
and to indicate the best methods of preparing leather for 
bookbinding. The committee’s published report had ® 
salutary effect on the manufacture of leather, for which all 
librarians and bookbinders are grateful. 

“The standardisation of book-cloths in Great Britain,” 
concluded Mr. Stephen, “is quite practicable, and worthy 
of the attention of the Royal Society of Arts. The Society 
could prosecute inquiries and obtain suitable materials for 
testing, and so forth, and it could employ the National 
Physical Laboratory to make the actual tests, as it possesses 
much of the necessary apparatus. Special attention should 
be given to the relative advantages of cotton cloths as 
compared with linen cloths, and to the attacks of British 
and foreign insects; tests should be made regarding the 
effects of water on the colour of the cloth, the effects of the 
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products of combustion, and the behaviour of the cloth in 
to germ cultures. 

“If the Royal Society of Arts would undertake this, 
publishers would have reliable standards for their guidance 
in the production of satisfactory books, for which librarians 
and others would be prepared to pay a fair compensation ; 
the publishers would receive the cordial co-operation of 
the paper-maker, the printer, the manufacturers of materials, 
and the binder, and with this consummation British books 
would become renowned for their intrinsic value in addition 
to their artistic quailties.” 

Mr. John Murray, in the most interesting speech with 
which he opened the meeting to discussion, remarked that 
although he had not actually bound books, he was respon- 
sible for a very great deal of bookbinding. The more one 
considers the question, the more one realised that there were 
two distinct points of view—that of the book-lover and that 
of the book-user; and they were widely different. Mr. 
Murray discussed briefly two or three matters which had 
not been mentioned in the lecture—the manner, for instance, 
in which the text of a volume is placed, and the moot point 
as to whether the edges of a book should be cut or not. 
Years ago his father issued one of Darwin’s works at a time 
when this latter question first began to occupy attention ; 
thousands subscribed for it, but very few desired the cut 
edges; people then preferred to cut, the book themselves. 

Mr. Murray humorously observed that the publishers had 
been rather severely censured by the lecturer; personally, 
he was so used to this that he rather liked it. They often 
deserved it; but they were practically helpless, in view of 
the present-day curse of cheapness. The public gave no 
thanks for a beautiful book. Pictorial lithographed covers, 
in his opinion, were utterly out of place; handling such a 
volume, he always felt as if he would like it re-bound. 
Binding, like printing, began at its very zenith—we cannot 
compete with Caxton or the old binders. Books were now 
looked upon not so much as treasures as things to be read 
and thrown aside. 

Sir George Birdwood, in the discussion which followed, 
expressed the opinion that bindings should be as plain as 
possible, and condemned the illustrated covers strongly ; he 
also explained lucidly a technical point with regard'to the 
use of cotton and linen thread in bookbinding, and referred, 
in the course of a valuable little speech, to the French 
methods of issuing books. Other interesting contributions 
were made to the elucidation of various questions that arose, 
and at the close of a very successful meeting a large collec- 
ti of specimens and designs which the lecturer had 
thoughtfully provided were inspected with much interest. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


By Lancetot Lawton 


Tar action of Russia in presenting an ultimatum to China 
has abruptly transferred the centre of interest. in foreign 
affairs from the Middle East to the Far East. Regarded 
Separately, it must be confessed that the demands contained 
inthe Russian Note are not of sufficient importance in them- 
selves to warrant a resort to extreme measures. Taken as 
‘whole, however, they constitute a very serious indictment 
‘gainst the good faith of China as expressed in her treaty 
obligations, and in so far as they reflect the incapacity of the 
Central Government to reconcile the growing spirit of 
“ggressive nationalism among the masses with the solemn 
aly imposed upon the State of maintaining friendly rela- 
Yous with neighbouring Powers they exhibit disquieting 





symptoms of world-wide concern. Let it be said at the out- 
set that nobody who can lay claim to an intimate knowledge 
of the situation in the Far East believes for a single 
moment that hostilities will result. China has merely tested 
the extent of Russia’s patience in diplomacy, and now that the 
movement of troops in the direction of her frontier has 
convinced her that this is exhausted she will not hesitate to 
seek an early and an amicable settlement. 

It is generally recognised in diplomatic circles that the 
ultimatum can hardly fail to have a more far-reaching effect 
than would appear on the surface. For some time past the 
relations between the two countries have been drifting 
towards a crisis, and on more than one occasion the Russian 
Minister at Peking has considered it necessary to protest in 
no unmeasured terms against the obstructive tactics resorted 
to by the Wai-wu-pu. Recently there have been grounds 
for believing that China intended to revive the question of a 
railway in Manchuria running north from Chinchau. This 
project is of peculiar interest to Great Britain; for, whereas 
the original scheme, supported by the United States Govern- 
ment, for a line from Chinchau vid Tsitsihar to Aigun 
provided that the necessary financial assistance should be 
obtained from a group of American bankers, it was agreed 
that the actual work of construction should be placed in the 
hands of a well-known firm of English railway contractors. 
It is, of course, understood that in the event of China 
deciding upon a modification of the proposed system similar 
provisions in regard to finance and construction would 
remain in force. 

I am speaking with some knowledge of facts and, more- 
over, with a deep sense of responsibility when I assert that 
the prospects of obtaining Russia’s consent to a line north- 
wards from Chinchau are exceedingly remote. There is, 
however, reason to believe that a line southwards from 
Aigun, constructed according to the Russian gauge and 
terminating at some point on the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
would .meet with her approval. It has already been sug- 
gested that a railway from Chinchau proceeding no farther 
north than Taonanfu—a town some three hundred miles 
from the coast—would satisfy, at least for the moment, the 
requirements of all Powers and partners concerned; but 
were Russia to be consulted in the matter it would be found 
that she holds to the opinion that no safe guarantees can 
possibly be given that such a railway would not one day be 
extended in the direction of her frontier. She would, in short, 
be disposed to look upon this latest idea as merely an 
attempt on the part of China to drive in the thin end of the 
wedge, and thus to realise the first stage of the grand ideal, 
a line from the Gulf of Pechilhi to the Amur, which would 
rival in every respect the already established communications. 

It cannot be too clearly emphasised at the present 
juncture that Russia is frankly opposed to any project for a 
railway that is to penetrate Manchuria in a northerly 
direction while possessing a southern terminus on the sea 
coast. Her attitude is mainly dictated by strategical con- 
siderations of the highest importance ; but at the same time 
it also finds warrant in a very natural desire to protect 
the purely commercial interests of the Chinese HKastern 
Railway. Again and again she has warned China in 
terms that leave no room for misconception as to possible 
consequences, that she must be consulted in all matters 
relating to railway developments of a nature likely to affect 
“the military and political interests of Russia or the 
Northern Manchurian Railways.” Her right to place a veto 
upon Chinese schemes in the area under discussion has been 
explicitly endorsed by the British and French Governments ; 
while, apart altogether from anything that may have trans- 
pired at the already memorable Potsdam interview, the 
exclusive privileges held by Germany in Shantung pre- 
clude her from protesting against the existence of 
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similar conditions elsewhere in China. The United 
States, whose diplomacy has been consistently exerted 
in favour of the policy of the Open Door, remains 
therefore the only source from whence objections may reason- 
ably be expected. It cannot be denied that since the con- 
clusion of the recent agreement between Japan and Russia, 
recognising the mutual character of each other’s interests 
and guaranteeing the maintenance of the status quo in 
Manchuria, the Washington Government appears to have 
lost all heart in the pursuit of railway schemes, and has 
adopted a policy more conciliatory than that which formerly 
characterised its relations with Russia. It may therefore 
be safely assumed that the Chinchau-Aigun railway project 
has been finally buried, either with the consent or the 
knowledge of all the Powers ; and the firm action recently 
taken by Russia in !Peking will serve to remind the Chinese 
that she is ready to resort to force in the event of her 
interests being seriously menaced in, directions other than 
those specifically mentioned in the terms of the ultimatum, 
and that, in short, an attempt to revive the Chinchau-Aigun 
project in any shape or form whatever will be viewed with 
marked disfavour. 

From the Japanese side I have received an authoritative 
statement concerning the negotiations in connection with 
the Manchurian railways, and as it makes mention of several 
very important aspects that are new to the whole contro- 
versy it is not inopportune in the present article to summarise 
their purport. In the first place, it is claimed that an agree- 
ment concluded between English and Japanese financial 
groups, on the occasion of discussions over the Hankow- 
Canton Railway, provided for frank and loyal co-operation 
throughout the whole of China, including Manchuria. Then it 
is asserted that the British interests involved in the Chinchau- 
Aiyun project gave repeated and explicit assurances that in 
no conceivable circumstances would there be any question of 
seeking an alliance with American interests, but that, on the 
contrary, they were only too willing that the Japanese should 
be admitted to substantial participation. On the plea that 
the feeling in Peking at the moment was anti-Japanese in 
tendency, they urged that it would prejudice the success of 
the scheme if representations were made by them to the 
Chinese Government with a view to securing an immediate 
and properly defined recognition of Japanese rights in the 
matter; but they promised that as soon as an agreement 
was concluded they would not hesitate to exert their 
influence in Chinese official circles with the object of 
obtaining for the Japanese a share in the enterprise, and 
thus giving practical effect to the understanding already 
arrived at between the two groups. 

The Japanese complain of unfair treatment, inasmuch 
as they allege that all the time that these pourparlers 
were in progress an agreement had been secretly con- 
cluded with Tang Shao-yi on behalf of the Chinese 
Government, providing that the line should be constructed 
solely as a result of British enterprise, and making not the 
least allowance for Japanese participation. According to 
their version, the same statesman, on the occasion of his visit 
to the United States, made yet another secret agreement on 
the subject, in consequence of which British and American 
interests were literally forced into co-operation ; and, further- 
more, they assert that it was the publication of a third and 
subsequent agreement, defining the interests of the various 
parties concerned, that first made them acquainted with the 
true circumstances. Thus, if they are to be believed, they 
were deceived throughout the whole course of the negotia- 
tions, and the pledges given to them were in every instance 
cynically disregarded. The charges are of undoubted 
seriousness, and it is due to the British reputation for good 
faith that they should not remain unanswered. The 
Japanese are careful to explain that throughout the British 


Government have admitted their claim to participation, 
while they add that the “highest authority ” in the United 
States has also expressed the unqualified opinion that their 
attitude is a reasonable one. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Txuis week has seen a rush of new issues—some of them 
reasonable, others not quite so enticing. But the promoter 
has been too sanguine, for the public is not on the feed, 
Timber seems fashionable, but there are few things more 
speculative, and I do not think that any one who had ever 
ridden through a big forest abroad would care to speculate 
in timber. A Channel Islands Company, the Dominica, has 
secured the Millars Karri and Jarrah crowd; but I should 
never advise any one to put their money into any company 
registered in the Channel Islands. The Roneo venture 
appears a reasonable business, for the company does a large 
trade and makes a good article. The West Australian Loan 
at 963 does not appear cheap, and the underwriters will 
probably be called upon to take most of it. The Alpha 
Petroleum is a reasonable oil venture. 

Money is temporarily somewhat hard, but it must eventu- 
ally become weak, for there is no speculation here, very 
little in New York, and hardly any on the Continent. Ina 
few weeks Egypt will release her gold, and as soon as she 
does this we shall see the Bank Rate fall to 3 per cent. 

Consots are barely steady, but they must rise eventually, 
and are a good purchase. It will probably occur to most 
people that India 3} stock is a sounder security than the 
West Australian New Loan. It is certainly a better market, 
and its security is equal to Consols. 

ForgicNers are not a market that is much in favour 
to-day, although no one anticipates any Russo-Chinese 
trouble. China is too weak and too much perturbed at the 
moment to stand up against Russia, especially as she has no 
case. The Railway Loan is being got ready, and this will 
keep Russian stocks steady. 

Home Rais are in such short supply that the dealers bid 
lustily for stock the day before the settlement. The more 
closely one looks into the figures of the accounts the more 
convinced must one become that there is a good time ahead 
for English Railway stocks. Lloyd George is preparing his 
great scheme of nationalisation, and will probably bring it 
forward next year. By that time we shall have seen all 
English Railways rise ten or fifteen points. The State wil 
then absorb the railway system and pay 25 per cent. more 
for it than it would have done a year ago. That it is wild: 
cat finance makes little difference to the politician. By the 
end of next year the Irish party will have left Westminster 
and the Labour party will have been promised paying jobsin 
the Railway world. Thus Asquith and Lloyd George will 
be left in possession. I cannot deal with this Nationalis 
tion scheme here. Itis not yet complete. But it is being 
pushed on, and the Railway managers are being consulted by 
the Chancellor. The point for the investor to observe ist 
any State purchase of the Railways must tend to enhance 
the value of the speculative stocks. For example, Dover 4, 
Little Chats, and Great Central deferred when conve 
into Consols become at once solid negotiable securities. V? 
yield alone the investor can to-day safely buy North Easter 
Great Western, and London and North Western. As * 
speculation we may purchase both the preferred and 
deferred of the Great Central, also Great Eastern ordinary , 

Yankres.—This week Wall Street enjoys another holiday 
and it is hardly likely that the market will be improved by 
the break. Nevertheless, all Yankees are steady. | 
reaction seems almost necessary after the considerable rs 
There is a rumour that the rates will be raised on 
lines. This is hardly likely, but we may rely upo? * 
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moderate advance upon most of the leading railways. 
Whether this will give us a boom market depends upon the 
Banks. | may decline to finance any great speculative 
movement. They have been bullish ever since the middle 
of December, and they might turn round. There is this 
bare chance against us, and were I a large bull of Yankees 
with a profit to take I should not lose the opportunity. No 
one was ever ruined by taking a profit. The best shares to 

urchase to-day are Unions, Chesapeakes, Atchisons, New 

ork Centrals, and Pennsylvanias. These are all solid 
investment stocks, paying good dividends, and are almost 
outside the gambling risk. 

Russer.—The raw rubber market continues absurdly 
strong. The Para stocks are being held up on the Amazon 
and are financed by the Brazilians. It is a dangerous game, 
but the plantation output cannot affect the price of fine hard 
cured Para for at least two years. Therefore as long as the 
financiers are satisfied | suppose we shall see a strong market 
in the raw material. This does not, however, attract the 
public, which remains indifferent to the price. The Lane 
buys heavily, and the Stock Exchange jobs in and out, not 
exactly bearish, but inclined that way. The argument that 
you cannot continue to mark up quotations unless you get 
the support of the public is sound. The effort ends in a 
rigged market, which again ends in collapse. I have made 
careful inquiries this week amongst the dealers, and I can 
find no signs of public buying. But the Mincing Lane pro- 
prietors who have dozens of stale options on estates, and the 
Mincing Lane speculators who hold many thousands of 
unmarketable rubber shares are much more sanguine than 
the House, which is short of stock. I see no signs of a 
break at the moment. But I cannot advise any one to buy 
rubber shares to-day. I have absolute faith in the planta- 
tion industry—but as an industry alone, not as a speculation. 

Ow.—There has been very little doing in the oil market 
this week. Lobitos looked so cheap after the fall that they 
were wisely bought. Shells have been steady, but they are 
not worth their present price. Spies have fallen, but as they 
were not affected by the oil war there was no reason for 
the weakness except the state of the market. Kerns have 
been picked up. The spouter in the Mexican Eagle ground 
did not catch fire, and the bears bought back. Until we 
hear exactly how this Company stands with regard to its 
fight with the Waters Pierce Company the shares are very 
much of a speculation. The Potrero well has helped them ; 
that is the best we can say at the moment. 

Karrirs—The Goldfields capital will be raised to 
£4,500. That is now agreed. But, though the Board 
carried the day, it can hardly be said that the City likes the 
scheme, or that the Goldfields has improved its position by 
its increase in capital. The public is not in the Kaffir 
market, and shows no sign of ever returning. 


Ruopesians.—In spite of all the marvellous news, no one 
can be got to buy anything. The Chartered Report did no 
good, and now we await the meeting. But I doubt if that 
will help us at all. Plainly, no one wants to speculate in 
mining stocks, however good they may be. 

The Miscetangous Marker seems to please the speculator 
best. Here he has the chance of picking up bargains, and 
above all he can buy shares that have paid dividends for 
many years and will continue to pay. London General 
Omnibus are, however, far too high, for the Board can hardly 
pay a dividend until they have tackled the question of 

epreciation. The Imperial Tobacco Company meeting was 
a success, and the securities of this concern are worth buying. 
Bradford Dyers Ordinary shares are also a reasonable 
speculation. Maples have had a good year and should be 

ught. Whiteleys have had the best year since they 
me a public company, and the preference and ordinary 
are much under-valued. Harrods have also done splendidly, 
and the new capital will be eagerly sought for. All these 
companies are in the first rank, and no better investments 
can be found on the Stock Exchange. They are all splendidly 
managed, honestly capitalised, and not too high in price. 
he uying of Telephone shares still continues, and the 
purchasers are both rich and influential. A move is on. 


RayMOND RaDCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“WHAT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT?” 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEmMy 


Srk,—lI notice that you state in your current issue that you 
will be glad to receive the views of readers on the above subject 
in reply to a letter re same from Mr. Wenyon-Samuel. May I, 
as an ordinary sort of man, with no political ties, give my view 
of the case dealt with by Mr. Wenyon-Samuel ? 

Firstly, let me say I am not a political party man in the sense 
that I do not believe in “ party” government as the best, and am 
convinced it is almost the direct opposite of true representative 
government—i.e., government by the people, literally, which we 
are so fond of boasting about and with so little justification. 
Our present House of Commons is in no better position towards 
the Ministers of the party in power than the Russian Duma is 
towards the Czar! At all costs and hazards the “ Party” must 
not be defeated in a division that has its leaders possessing the 
plums and emoluments of office. 

However, as regards Mr. Samuel’s letter, I am in full and 
complete agreement that, until we get Home Rule, we must treat 
all Ireland as a portion of the electorate, in the same way as 
Wales, Scotland, and England. Since 1905, the three political 
groups—Liberals (or Radicals), Labour (including what 
Socialists’ there are), and Irish Nationalists, have supported 
the Liberal party’s programme in and out of Parliament, and 
are part and parcel of the Liberal Government. Very well, then, 
this Triple Alliance at the last General Election received a clear 
majority of 126 over the opposing party, the Conservative party, 
from the electorate. They therefore received an unmistakable 
mandate for the reform and bettering of the legislative powers 
and functions of the House of Lords, but for nothing else. By 
Liberal candidates everywhere Home Rule was shelved, especially 
by Liberal Ministers; Disestablishment was nowhere ; even Tariff 
Reform played second fiddle. The question they asked a 
mandate for was restriction of the House of Lords’ Veto solely, 
and they have got it—not to abolish, but to reform. 

And now, Sir, I really must question the accuracy of Mr. 
Wenyon-Samuel’s figures. He says—‘ If Ireland is left out of 
account this would leave the Liberal party in England, 
Wales, and Scotland with a majority over the Unionists of more 
than 70.” Again, and further—‘If the Labour Members are 
deducted, still the Government's majority would be over 30.” 
Let us look at the actual result of the last General Election :— 
Liberals 272, Labour 42, Irish Nationalists 84; total 398 for the 
Liberal Government; Conservatives 272. Deduct the Irish, and 
the total of Liberal and Labour is 314, a majority over the 
Conservatives of 42. Further deduct the Labour Members and 
the Liberal majority is nil. It is a tie, 272 each! I do not 
agree that the Irish Unionists should be deducted from the 
Conservatives, as they regularly support every Conservative 
measure, whether dealing with Ireland or not; whilst the Irish 
Nationalists don’t care a pig’s tail for any measure but Home 
Rule, and will vote for or against any legislative proposal— 
Liberal or Conservative—as it affects the one object they are, on 
their own admission, at Westminster for—viz., Home Rule. The 
Liberal party alone have not got a majority in the House, taking 
the whole electorate into account. The Irish Nationalist group, 
supporters at present of the Liberal party, and therefore part of 
the Liberal Government, hold the balance of voting-power in the 
House. 

When Mr. Wenyon-Samuel states that to have a Liberal 
majority in the Second Chamber (“in both Houses”) would be 
the “ representative system of Government perfected” and “as 
it should be” I can see the all-absorbing strain of “ party” 
bias runs very fiercely in this gentleman. If he laments so 
bitterly over a Conservative majority continuous in the House of 
Lords, or Second Chamber, how can he, as a fair-minded and 
consistent man, advocate simply substituting this party’s majority 
with a similar Liberal party majority? When the Liberal 
Government went out of office and government and was suc- 
ceeded by a Conservative Government in the Commons, as I 
suppose is quite possible, how does Mr. Wenyon-Samuel propose 
the Second Chamber Liberal Party Majority is to be prevented 
from doing exactly what he resents the present Conservative 
majority doing—e.g., spoiling, blocking, or rejecting the measures 
of their political opponents in Government? No political party 
or group should be predominant in the Second Chamber. 

My idea of a perfected representative system of Government 





“as it should be’’ is to abolish, lock, stock and barrel, our present 
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“party system” of politics, which is killing individualism, 
smothering conscience, and simply turning a thinking, intelligent 
man into what is nothing more or less than a part of a machine. 
As Mr. Gilbert satirically put it, “ If they’ve a brain and cere- 
bellum, too, they’ve got to leave the brain outside and vote just 
as their leaders tell ’em to.” Perfectly true. Woe betide the 
man with conscience, spirit, independence, and loyalty to his 
constituents who defies the Whip to keep his conscience clear! 
Witness Lord Robert Cecil, Harold Cox, Gibson Bowles, Hilaire 
Belloc, Sir Robert Perks, and Horatio Bottomley, to mention 
only a few. All fell from their political places because of 
declining to become the docile slave of the party Whip—all, that 
is, except Mr. Bottomley, who conquered, thanks to what must be 
an unusually intelligent constituency, that forced the party to 
swallow a direct snub in routing their official party candidate to 
return an independent, intelligent, honest politician who will 
take his “brain and cerebellum into the House and vote just 
as his conscience and constituents tell him to.” Let us have 
independence in politics; no title after a candidate’s name, such 
as Liberal, Conservative, Labour, &c. ; but let a candidate simply 
give his opinions to his proposed constituents, and let his 
opponent or opponents (if any) give their opinions and let the 
electors then vote for the man whose opinions they uphold, not 
because “ he is a Conservative and so am I.” Let the leaders of 
the majority returned on certain questions as at present choose 
their Ministers of State from the best of the whole House of 
elected representatives of the people, not as at present from less 
than one-half of the House. Let the different Departments be 
governed by Boards of experts on the various subjects dealt with 
respectively by the Departments, with the Secretary of State as 
the Head. Let soldiers rule the Army, sailors rule the Navy, 
genuine business men the Board of Trade and Local Government 
Board, learned men and women, as also business men the Educa- 
tion Board, and so on. And, finally, introduce that most demo- 
cratic of democratic arbiters, the Referendum, to decide on 
unusually important measures where there is a deadlock between 
the “ Ayes” and the “ Noes” in Parliament. Then, Sir, I maintain 
we shall have true, perfect representative government, literally 
“ government by the people for the people,” and not, as now, 
government by party represented by the Whips. 

That is one thing I must say, I should like to see good 
Christian women enter Parliament, for they would have none of 
the present nerveless, axe-grinding state of affairs I am sure.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A CoNnsTITUTIONALIST. 

Wigan. 


A CASTING VOTE 
To the Editor of Tux AcapEemMy 


Sir,—The Unionist party can save the country, and no one 
else can. With this paraphrase—or parody—of William Pitt’s 
memorable words, I preface what I desire to submit to yonr 
readers. Every Unionist must needs agree that the present con- 
stitutional crisis is the most momentous since 1832. Some, 
indeed, have gone farther back and spoken of 1688; nor can it 
be shown that they were exaggerating. But there is a difference 
in the situation, whichever date be chosen for comparison. Civil 
War, which all but broke out in 1688—did actually in Ireland— 
is now no longer a contingency to be reckoned with. In 18382 
the mass of the nation was on the side of Reform, and the House 
of Lords had put itself in the wrong. How do matters stand 
nowP It is the Lords who in 1911 are in the right, and the 
Commons in the wrong. The Commons in 1911 have no more 
right to interfere with the structure of the House of Lords than 
the Lords had any right to interfere with the structure of the 
House of Commons in 1832. The “ Veto” Bill is even more 
unconstitutional than was the rejection of the Reform Bill. But 
this is not all. In 1831-2 the mass of the people were Keformers. 
What of the electorate at the present day? It is worth while 
asking this, and striving to answer it. Briefly, out of the seven 
millions of electors in the United Kingdom, the Ministry had a 
majority of a little over a quarter of a million. What is a 
quarter of a million among seven millions? And even this is 
not all. ‘This quarter of a million is made up of Labour 
Socialists and Irish Nationalists. If we take the historical 
parties, Conservative and Liberal, and leave out of account the 
new fangled revolutionary factions, we shall find an actual 
majority, in England, for the Unionist party over the so-called 
Liberals. On the other hand, the motley “ Ministerialist ” 
majority is wholly composed of persons to whom the time- 
honoured British Constitution is of no moment. The Irish 





Nationalists, whatever they may say, aim at breaking up the 
United Kingdom and “ casting off the yoke of England.” The 
Labour Socialists simply want to take the money of the “ rich” 
in order to improve the condition of the “ poor.” Socialism and 
Nationalism are both impracticable, as could easily be proved— 
but the proof is irrelevant to the present discussion. Were they 
ever so practicable, the advocates of these policies are put out of 
court by the fact that nearly half the electorate opposes them, 
The extremist devotee of popular Sovereignty could not contend 
that three millions and a quarter are entitled to impose their 
arbitrary will upon three millions, and to fling the Constitution 
into the wastepaper-basket in order that they may do so. 

But, it will be argued, the three millions and a quarter have 
returned to the House of Commons a majority of 126 supporters 
of the Ministry—and the majority of the House of Commons is 
the supreme power in the Empire. Every clause of this plea is 
a fallacy; a fallacy so transparent that it is not easy to know 
where to begin refuting it. Are the Labour Socialists really 
supporters of the Ministry? Would they not withdraw their 
support if they were told that some of their schemes were 
impracticable or inexpedient? As for the Irish Nationalists, 
to ask the question is to answer it. They are only in the House 
of Commons at all in order to destroy its legislative and admini- 
strative authority over Ireland; and this deprives the Nationalists 
of all claim to vote upon an English Constitutional measure. 
Besides, the Irish Nationalist members have more than once 
threatened to vote against the Ministry if some demand or other 
of theirs were not complied with. 

All this goes to show that the nominal majority in the House 
of Commons is wholly fictitious. By a curious coincidence, the 
genuine Ministerial majority is exactly one in excess of the 
Unionists. When Mr. Butcher was alive the genuine Minis- 
terialists and Unionists were exactly balanced; and as Cam- 
bridge will certainly not return a Home Ruler or a Socialist, the 
balance will be restored in due course. Sir Charles Dilke’s death 
actually has restored it. 

So, then, public opinion is for practical purposes exactly 
balanced in the electorate, and representation is virtually 
balanced in the House. It is in this state of things that the 
Lower House is being asked to dictate to the Upper as to the 
structure, functions and duties of the latter—a wholly uncon- 
stitutional assumption, as I have shown. Moreover, anticipating 
the refusal of the House of Lords to be dictated to, the Premier 
has talked of demanding “ guarantees” that the Upper House 
shall be overruled. This means that the House of Lords shall be 
swamped; that the King shall be asked to create peers in 
numbers sufficient to place the present Ministry in a majority 
in the Lords as well as in the Commons. 

To protest against such a procedure as this is not “ to drag 
the Crown into the vortex of party strife” though Radicals, 
Socialists, and Irish Separatists will shriek that it is. But it is 
not so. On the contrary, it is the Premier who has dragged the 
Crown into the vortex of party strife. It is for the Unionist 
Party to save the country and the Constitution; and the way to 
do it is to rally round the Throne. Let every Unionist—elector 
or non-elector, for the unenfranchised are part of the people as 
much as the enfranchised—sign a petition praying the King to 
forbear from creating any peers for the purpose of swamping the 
House of Lords. 

It cannot be denied that if his Majesty, whether of his own 
motion or in response to such a petition, refused the request of 
the Ministry, a serious crisis would arise. Finance would be 
thrown into confusion, worse confounded even than Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George have left it. Nay, the turmoil 
of yet another General Election might have to be faced ; but any- 
thing is better than the overthrow of the Constitution. There 
may be other modes of rescue—if so, let us have them as 
promptly as may be. But if no one devises a better method, and 
if the Unionist Party will not adopt this one—the cause is lost. 

Epwarkp Stanuey RopeERtsON. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
To the Editor of Tue AcADEMY 


Sir,—In Tue Acapemy for February 11th there is a criticism 
of a book by W. Lyon Blaese, entitled ‘The Emancipation of 
Englishwomen.” In these words Mr. Arthur Machen expresses 
his strong disapproval of the purpose of this book :— 


Our state is bad; there is no reason why we should make 
it worse by adding to a voting-list chiefly composed of 
emotional and ignorant and puzzle-headed people a few 
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hundred thousand more puzzle-headed, ignorant, and emo~ 
tional people who happen to wear petticoats. And then» 
again, there is another point, and an important one. In 
America, as we have seen, “ politician” means rascal. It 
does not mean that in England, so far; but it does mean in 
the great majority of instances dreary and windy bore, sham 
logician, insincere and gabbling humbug. It seems 
a pity to poison, and corrupt, and destroy the source of all 
beauty and every Art with the driest, dreariest of all the 
delusions with which the wretched race of men has been 
afflicted since it was driven from the flaming portals of the 
Lost Garden. It has often been urged that women have 
accomplished singularly little in the region of the Arts. 
This, in a sense, is true; there have been very few supreme 
women-musicians, poets, architects, painters, or sculptors. 
But those who know see beneath every masterpiece the words 
femina fecit; and it is this fountain of beauty that the 
foolish suffrage-maniacs are endeavouring to pollute and 
destroy. 

I will then turn to a second description of the nature of women 
in the same issue, occurring in Mr. Frank Harris’s amusing 
“Open Letter” to Mr. Bernard Shaw. There we get an inte- 
resting glimpse of the high estimation Mr. Harris entertains of 
women. He writes :— 

I see Shaw as a woman, with all a woman's quick insight 
into shams and a woman’s quick eye for little faults and 
conceits, and a woman’s genius for romance, and a woman's 
sympathy with suffering, and a woman’s intuition of all 
high things. 

This quotation, read in connection with Mr. Machen’s article, 
forms a very pointed comment on it. Surely, if the inevitable 
trend of politics seems to be towards rascality, windy boredom, 
sham logic, insincere and gabbling humbug, or the driest and 
dreariest delusion, it is time that this deplorable débdcle was 
arrested ? And who are better fitted for the task of inspiring, 
uplifting, and purifying this field of human activity than those 
who have inscribed “ beneath every masterpiece of the world the 
words femina fecit’” ? Whether this remark of Mr. Machen’s 
is true to history or not is beside the question; what I wish to 
point out is that you cannot have it both ways. Lither the 
collective force of women’s influence makes for good in this 
world, or else they “ poison, corrupt, and destroy.” Mr. Machen 
seems at one moment to fear this and at the next to affirm the 
exact contrary. He would do better to consider that many of 
his so-called “ foolish suffrage-maniacs”’ are women of the kind 
so truly described by Mr. Harris, and approved of by Mr. Machen 
himself, as a fountain of beauty and Art in human life! 

E. Money Covrts 


HARRISON AINSWORTH 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to make two observation® 
arising out of your very interesting review of “ Harrison 
Ainsworth and his Friends,” that delightful biography written 
by Mr. 8S. M. Ellis ? 

(1) The inference which you have drawn that because Ains- 
worth’s romances are only read to-day by young people, and are 
therefore not in vogue and unpopular, to my mind is not quite 
correct. There is always a vitality in books that fascinate the 
youthful intellect. What appeals to the young is generally 
universal. The young mind longs to see its own vigour and 
freshness unmoved in romance. The fact then remains that Ains- 
worth’s novels—and particularly the early ones—are still popular. 
The Kensington Public Librarian assured me of this, and the 
Manchester Public Library contains no less than 457 copies of 
his works, which to-day find numerous readers. 

(2) There is positively no foundation in your remark that Ains- 
worth in his latter years was ostracised. Like many of us, he 
may have outlived his ideals. The works of the literary giants 
of his day may have overshadowed his own, and the voice of 
fame which in his youth and maturity heralded a new power in 
creative work may have grown weaker; but in the isolation of 

is age he was never subject to any detraction. He was always 
held in high honour by the few who outlived his generation, and 
itis also remarkable that almost to the end of his life he con- 
tinued to write; and his last novels fetched prices which many a 
budding novelist of to-day would be proud to receive. 

I speak with a certain authority on the subject, as I had the 
8reat privilege of contributing to the two magazines which he 
Owned and edited. 

IstporeE G. ASCHER. 





CARLYLE AND MR. FRANK HARRIS 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMyY 


Srr,—My attention has been drawn to my article on the 
Magazines in Tue Acapemy of the 11th inst., where I said of Mr. 
Harris's “ interesting article on * Talks with Carlyle’” that some 
of it “is a little difficult to reconcile with internal probability.” 
As the friend who drew my attention to the matter thought that 
it could be made to bear a doubt of Mr. Harris’s personal word, 
I hasten to repudiate such an interpretation. Ido not myself 
see how it could possibly be twisted into such a meaning; but 
what one thinks another may think, and hence my letter. 

I am the more anxious to write as this opens a very interesting 
question. Mr. Harris in his article disavows the claim of literal 
accuracy by saying that his notes at the time were not expansive ; 
in one case he says, “I can’t remember how the talk began and 
my notes do not help me much.” But, despite this, there is one 
passage that is so wholly at variance with all that one conceives 
as being characteristically Carlyle, judging from the internal 
evidence afforded by his emphatic writings and declared opinions, 
that I would be very glad to hear Mr. Harris’s exposition of it. 

Let me quote the passage. Mr. Harris is speaking of Disraeli, 
and says to Carlyle, “ He at least offered you a baronetcy. Why 
didn’t you take it?” Carlyle’s reply goes thus: “‘ Baronetcy!” 
the old man roared. “The unspeakable Jew would have given 
me the reward of work, but not the work; he might have kept 
the reward if he had given me the work.” Now this can only 
mean one thing, and that is, that Carlyle desired administrative 
employment under Disraeli! Carlyle, the irritable, irascible 
autocrat, the man whose emphasis of political opinion his 
pamphlets had made notorious, the man who in “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and again in “The French Revolution,” had made 
pitiful laughter of flunkeydom, grumbled at not receiving 
employment under the man he detested! Surely not! Yet Mr. 
Harris records it. It is perplexing. I, for one, would be glad 
to read his explanation of it all—yYours, &c., 


Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE, 


SUMMER IN MID-WINTER 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaprEmy 


Sir,—During a stay in the Canary Islands which i have just 
completed, [ was pleased to find the leading English newspapers, 
including your valuable journal, readily available there. This is 
one evidence of the way in which these Islands are becoming 
anglicised. 

It may interest your readers to know that while at Orotava, 
in Teneriffe, which is the beauty spot of this interesting group, 
during the wintry weather at the beginning of the year I was 
bathing daily in the open Atlantic, which washes the shores of 
the bay. ‘The water was so agreeable in temperature that I could 
stay in for a lengthened time, and afterward enjoy a prolonged 
sun-bath on the sands. Nothing could have been more healthful 
or invigorating. 

Those of your readers who winter abroad may be glad to know 
that such facilities can be enjoyed even in January within four 
days’ run by liner of our own shores. 

G. Macara. 

Spencer Park, St. Albans, February 17th, 1911. 


HUXLEY 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Srr,—Mr. Frank Harris writes again as grandly on Huxley as 
he did on Dilke. Such criticism as his is worth rubies set in 
gold, for it reads like very truth itself. I only saw Huxley once 
at the Royal Society, and then he was a trifle bombastic in talk, 
which was silly ; but, for all that, I rejoice in the very grand and 
just portrait Mr. Harris gives us. 

C. A. Warp. 


February 21. 


“WHO” OR “ WHOM’? 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Sir,--The correspondent who impugns the grammar of the 
following sentence (attributed to Mr. Belloc) may, I think, fairly 
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claim that he has the grammarians on his side: “ Antwerp would 
be of the utmost value to whomever might be its Sovereign.” 

In Maunder’s handbook I read (p. 15) : “ Sometimes part of a 
sentence supplies the place of an objective case, as ‘Much will 
depend on who the commissioners are.’” 

Mason, too, a well-known authority, describes as “ faulty” : 
“T will give this to whomsoever wants it,” and adds that “wants 
must have whosoever for its subject.” 

Other authorities might be cited to show that “ whomever ” 
in Mr. Belloc’s sentence should give place to “ whoever.” 

W. C. M. 

Glasgow. 


To the Editor of Tux AcapEMy 


S1r,—The sentence “ Antwerp would be of the utmost value 
to whomever (sic) might be its Sovereign” is grammatically 
correct. The preposition “to” governs the relative that follows 
it. The phrasing may be ungainly without being wrong. To 
whomsoever “ it (i.e, Antwerp) belonged, or might belong, it 
would be of value.” The ellipsis is over large—that is all. 
Anybody who will study Lambert Bos’s ellipses may explain half 
the things that read like bad grammer, and are not. 

C. A. Warp. 

Charlecot, Walthamstow, February 21. 


MSS. OF ST. BERNARD 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Srr,—I am editing for the Cambridge Patristic Texts’ Series, 
published by the University Press, the De Gradibus Humilitatis 
et swperbiae, the De Diligendo Deo, and the De Conversione of St. 
Bernard. For the purpose of collating Mabillon’s text I am 
wishing to obtain information as to the MSS. of St. Bernard 
which exist in this country. By the courtesy of the respective 
custodians I have learnt something of the MSS. of this author in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian and the Cambridge University 
Library. I am led to suspect that others are contained in various 
public and private collections. I venture to beg your kind help 
in order to make known my need. I should be very grateful to 
any person who would meet it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Watkin W. WILLIAMS. 

Monkton Vicarage, Isle of Thanet, Kent. 


“FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS” 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEMY 


S1r,—When you suggest, in your “ Review of the Week,” that 
the author of “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” had probably 
never been in Ceylon, it is really sad to reflect how dim must 
have become the memory of that man of “apostolic zeal” before 
such a sentence could have appeared in a paper devoted to litera- 
ture. Reginald Heber was appointed Bishop of Calcutta in 1828; 
his diocese included Ceylon; and he died at Trichinopoly, in 
South India, in 1826. 
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scenery. Direct connection with ev: wrla.: of Canada. Fastest route 
to Western States. TRANSPACIF Fast Route ~ Japan and 
China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service vid Vancouver, 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
626g, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria S:reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 
Parade, Bristol. 


SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


made to the individual facial measurements, 
thereby assuring accuracy and comfort. To 
enable the fitting of the innumerable variety 
of faces my different patterns have already 
run into the hundreds. 








LORGNETTES in Gold, Metal and Tortoiseshell, 





BAROMETERS. THERMOMETERS. 
FIELD AND OPERA GLASSES. 





The ODELL LUMEX PRISM BINOCULAR 


pronounced by Naval and Military 
Officers to be the best (see testimonials). 














Union-GastLe Line Rovar Mair Service 
TO 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA, 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES ES and NAPLES, 








PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


‘Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for ‘Ginna during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 


For further information apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company *, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 











P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M, Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 


AROUND THE COASTS OF no ay 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 








Programme on Application. 
sage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR 1 “ORIENTAL STEAM RAVIGATION com COMPANY, 
123 Leadenhall Street, £.0,, or 





P & O Round the World Tours 
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CUNARD LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN. & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


Carpathia Leaves mar i 2 Mch., 1911, 
Ports of Cal 
ie RANGERS, CBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 


Us XA 
ATHENS, CORFU, Thitst TE, Pl ME, 
ae PAL ERMO, NAPLES, = 
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THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


For full etttens apply— | 








R M S P THE ROYAL MAIL 
a ewnvee © STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(Royal Charter dated 1839.) 
Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to— 
BRAZIL 


ARGENTINA 6 


via SPAIN &@ PORTUGAL. 


WEST INDIES, Site correc ausnica, NEW YORK. 


From LONDON to— 


MOROCCO & CANARY ISLANDS, 
EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA @ JAPAN. 
(By Shire Line.) 














For further particulars apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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